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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Curistmas, week e hemtds the New Year, 
and with the joy of the great festival of 
_ human brotherhood in our hearts, we wish 
‘our many friends, near and distant, ‘A 
_ Happy New Year.’ Some measure of the 
- goodwill that supports Tum Inquirer in its 
endeavour to serve the cause of true religion. 
_ may be seen from the list, printed above, of | 
those who have undertaken to contribute to 
its pages during the coming year. But these 
are a small part of the company of friends 
who have its interest at heart. We trust 
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that in this year the paper’ may prove itself, 
even in a larger measure than Wefore, worthy 
of a cordial support, and that its message 
may be carried into further fields, and with 
new power into the hearts and homes of our 
whole people. 


We pass into the New Year not un- 
burdened with national anxieties. It 
would have been a beautiful Christmas gift 
to the whole nation, could peace and good- 
will have been preached in a most practical 
way by employers and employed, and the 
long and disastrous strife of the Engineers 
have been brought to a happy issue. It 
must have been a sad Christmas in many 
homes, and still there seems little prospect 
of a settlement. 


Tue frontier war in India brings home to 
our people a great responsibility, to which 
we cannot be indifferent ; the movements of 
Russia and Germany in the Far East lead to 
ponderings of what may be England’s duty 
in the near future. Let us hope that when 
the hour of trial comes it may appear that 
there are other motives besides the de- 
termination, at any cost, to secure a good 
market which shape the policy of this 
country. 


Tue celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s birthday 
on Wednesday last, suggested to the Daily 
News the making of a list of ‘The World’s 
Old Men.’ Oldest of all is the Right Hon, 
C. P. Villiers, and our own veteran and 
beloved teacher stands third on the list ; 
for while Mr. Gladstone is now 88, Dr. 
Martineau was 92 in April last, That we 
are permitted to-day to publish another of 


; his sermons is among the happiest auguries 


for this new year, and a privilege for which 
we are truly grateful. 


Ws shall publish next week a sermon by 
the Rev, Stopford A, Brooke, the sermon 
which he preached at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
in November last, a glorious appeal for more 
strenuous faith and deeper feeling in our 
religious life. We are glad to see from the 
announcement of the Special Services Com- 
mittee that Mr. Brooke is to preach in many 
places throughout the country during the 
coming months, beginning with Hackney on 
the morning of Sunday week. His visits 
cannot fail to be sources of great refresh- 
ment and encouragement. On Thursday, 
January 20th, we understand that Mr. 
Brooke is to lay the foundation stone of the 
Waverley-road Church, at Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. A.M. Boss, who accompanied Keshub 
Chunder Sen on his memorable visit in 
1870, and was one of the first Indian stu- 
dents to graduate at Cambridge, is now in 
England. He holds a distinguished position 


at the Bar in Calcutta, and is one of the 
leading men in politics, education, social re- 
form, and the Brahmo Somaj. The City 
College, which has now grown into a great 
institution, owes its foundation and _pros- 
perity to him. As representative of the 
University of Calcutta, he was until recently 
a member of the Council of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal; and at the great meet- 
ing of the National Congress, twelve months 
ago, which was attended by about 4000 
persons from different parts of India, Mr. 
Bose’s speech on higher education was one 
of the chief events. for several years he 
was President of the Sadharan Somaj, to 
which he has been closely attached from its 
formation. Mr. Bose has come to England 
chiefly for rest and change, but we under- 
stand he has consented to preach at Effra- 
road, Brixton, on January 9. 


Mr. B. B. Nacarxar’s friends, on both 
sides of the water, will be highly gratified to 
hear that the Sunday Lecture Society of 
Birmingham has selected him as one of 
their lecturers this season. To-morrow 
evening (Sunday, the 2nd inst.) he speaks 
in the Birmingham Town Hall on ‘India 
and her People: their Social and Domestic 
Life.’ The Town Hall has a seating capacity 
of 3,000; and at these lectures, we under- 
stand, the Hall is usually full India, at 


present, occupies a prominent place in the ‘ 


minds of English people, and it cannot fail 
to be of interest to hear what Mr. Nagarkar 
will say about his own country. 


Tue Indian Magazine and Review, which 
was started by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1871, 
begins a new series with 1898. It supplies 
information respecting educational and social 
progress in India, and contains articles of 
general interest as to the present and past 
of that country, notices of books, etc. The 
price is now 3d., or 3s, annually. It is for- 
warded post free by Mr. J. P. Phillivs, 121, 
Fleet-street, E.C., or by the publishers, 
Messrs. A. Constable & Co., 2, Whitehall- 
gardens, S.W. 


CHARTERHOUSE is to gain what Liverpool 
will lose in the Principal of her University 
College. Dr. Rendali was educated at 
Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was appointed Principal of the new 
University College in Liverpool in 1881, and 
has earned the gratitude and admiration of 
the whole community, not only by his 
administrative ability, and the manner in 
which he fulfilled his professorial duties, 
but also by the rare skill and tact with 
which he represented the College in the 
city, and succeeded in impressing a great 
commercial community with the value of 
such a centre of higher education in its 
midst. 
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Tue Spectator is interested in the ques- 
tion of the creation of more spiritual Peers 
to represent various religious bodies beside 
the Church of England in the House of 
Lords. The question is raised by the 
rumour, hardly to be credited, that Lord 
Salisbury is about to make Cardinal Vaughan 
a Peer. While this would be altogether in- 
admissible by itself, giving representation 
to the Roman Catholics, and leaving the 
great bodies of Nonconformists out in the 
cold, our contemporary thinks that the 
matter might be worth considering on a 
more inclusive plan. ight new spiritual 
Peers might be created, two Roman Catho- 
lics, two for the Scotch Presbyterians, and 
the rest for England. 

The four English seats in the new spiritual 
Peerage would, asa rule, naturally fall one to the 
Wesleyans, one to the Baptists, one to the Con- 
eregationalists, and one to the Unitarians, for 
the last body, though numerically small, makes 
up by intellectual prestige for its narrowness of 
membership. The Wesleyan or Methodist 
sects are, of course, numerous, and in their case, 
and in a lesser degree among the Baptists, it 
would rather be the men than the sects who 
would be considered. The Crown, in fact, 
would, to begin with, pick out the four most 
distinguished Nonconformists it could find, and 
later on, when vacancies occurred, replace them, 
giving always due weight to such considerations 
as the need for not appearing to exclude any 
sect from representation. 


Here is matter for pleasant speculation. 
Who shall be the first Unitarian Peer ? 


THE Constantinople correspondent of the 
Daily News reports that the researches 
being carried on at Nippur, some account of 
which appeared in a recent notice in our 
pages, have proved highly successful. A 
large number of clay tablets have been 
found, many in the most perfect state of 
preservation. A particularly rich store was 
unearthed at what proved to be the office of 
a firm of merchants, and much quaint and, 
indeed, valuable material has been already 
deciphered. Some Biblical side-lights are 
claimed as a result of the new discoveries, 
which relate to the fifth century B.c. 
Whether the identification of Nippur with 
Nimrod isa valid one time will tell; but 
there can be no doubt that the explorers 
are greatly adding to our knowledge of the 
long-buried past. 


We have received the January number of 
two little sixteen-page monthly magazines 
intended for circulation among our churches. 
The Seed-Sower, edited by the Revs. L. P. 
Jacks and Joseph Wood, is drawing to the 
close of its fifth year, and has fully justified 
itself as a vigorous and successful parish 
magazine. It is localised, with a special 
cover, by Essex Church and Unity Church, 
London; All Souls’, Belfast; the Great 
Meeting, Leicester ; the New Meeting, Kid. 
derminster ; the Western Union (for its 
churches) ; and by other places. It has con- 
tained from time to time a number of admir- 
able sermons and other articles of stimulat 
ing interest, and has a regular children’s 
page. Such a magazine can be of great ser- 
vice in a congregation, the cover serving as 
a local calendar for the month, and furnish- 
ing another useful means of communication 
between a minister and his people. 


Bur if it is desirable that there should 
be such a parish magazine, well fitted to be 
localised by our churches, we confess that in 
our small community it would appear to us 
better that there should be only one, and 


that that one should be well supported and 
made as good as possible. What is wanted 
in such a magazine is not, in our view, 
papers on subjects of burning controversy ; 
for, even if it were otherwise appropriate, it 
is aggravating to have to wait from month 
to month for a slowly drawn-out argument, 
which must wait more months before there 
can be any full discussion. Such matters 
are surely more usefully dealt with in a 
weekly paper, where the truth can be more 
rapidly and effectively sifted out, and in our 
parish magazine we should prefer to find 
more positive nutriment for the religious 
life, matter which we should be glad to 
think was welcomed in all the homes of our 


people. ) 


Some of our friends in the north do not 
seem satisfied with the Seed-Sower, and 
are unwilling to allow Light on the Way 
to die at once and altogether. They have 
therefore begun the issue in its place of 
The New Kingdom. The editor, as we 
announced last week, is the Rev. J. A. 
Pearson, of Oldham, and business communi- 
cations are to be sent to the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks, of Manchester. We cannot wish 
our friends anything but well, and yet our 
desire for closer union and the strengthen- 
ing of a common religious life among our 
whole people touches this matter also. — 


Wirt the new year the Boston Christian 
Register is to appear in a new form, and the 
price is to be reduced from three dollars to 
two for the year ; that is, roughly speaking, 
it becomes a twopenny instead of a three- 
penny paper. An editorial note describes it 
as ‘a family journal of religion, ethics, and 
theology.’ The Register has for many years 
been a welcome visitor to this country, full 
of strength and brightness, interesting and 
stimulating. It represents the religious life 
of our Unitarian brethren across the At- 
lantic, and we are always the better for the 
touch of their vigorous life. 


Next week’s Inquirer will contain the 
first of two articles by the Rey. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., on St. Augustine and his 
‘Confessions.’ These are the first of a 
series of special articles on notable religious 
books, which we hope to publish once a 
month during the year, including articles on 
the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ by the Rev. W. E. 
Addis, M.A.; Dante’s ‘ Divina Comedia,’ 
by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A.; ‘ Pensée,’ 
by the Rev. Henry Gow, B.A.; George 
Herbert’s ‘Temple,’ by the Rev. Ambrose 
Bennett, M.A., and others later in the 
year. 


THE sermon in memory of the late Rev. 
George Beaumont, preached in Gateacre 
Chapel on Sunday, November 28, by the 
Rey. S. A. Steinthal, has been printed by 
request. It bears the inscription, ‘A 
Beloved Brother and a Faithful Minister 
and Fellow-servant in the Lord,’ and isa 
tribute as simple, earnest, and affectionate 
as the life which it commemorates. 

Tux week's Obituary includesthe following : 
Mr. Charles Harrison, Member of Parliament 
for Plymouth, and still more widely known 
as one of the most efficient members of the 
London County Council. He was a brother 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison, and hs death 
seems to have been hastened by a chill 
contracted at the funeral of Sir Frank Lock- 
wood.—Mr. Munro Drysdale, a Liverpool 
timber merchant and evangelistic preacher, 


who drew great crowds to his services in _ 


Hengler’s circus.—The Archdeacon of Wells. 


LAY PREACHERS, 

Tue most effectual preaching is not always 
done from the pulpit. A single word, often 
only a look or a gesture from a man filled 
with indignation at some wrong or cruelty, 
steadfast at any cost to hold to his 
integrity, or touched with quick sympathy 
for suffering, will manifest the truth of 
divine life more forcibly than many eloquent 
words. And so it is that one finds among 
those who do speak on matters of religion, 
occasionally a man of halting speech, and 
perhaps of little learning, who yet impresses 
by an indescribable inward grace, and 
ministers with power of the deeper things 
of the Spirit. re 

Not all humble and illiterate preachers 
are of this sort, but how genuine may be 
their power we know from many instances. 

The Rev. W. J. Dawson, writing, in the 
British Weekly, some ‘Memories of the 


Manse,’ gives the following description of © 


some humble Methodist preachers thirty 
years ago :—: 


In a wide country-side, such as I depict, the 
minister was simply chief among a host of 
preachers. He was surrounded by a great band 
of ‘local preachers’; men of no education for 
the most part, but often of rare natural ability 
and warm hearts. These men read their Bibles, 
they had a deep and religious experience, they 
were profoundly earnest, and-they had a genuine 
passion for preaching. Many of them had been 
saved from lives notoriously godless and wicked, 
and ‘they spake as joy did make them speak.’ 
They spoke in the language of the common 
people, using homely metaphors and plain idioms. 
‘We like So-and-So,’ said a fisherman to me 
once ; ‘he talks our sort o’ talk’ and I thought 
the saying significant. Some of the most power- 
ful sermons I have ever heard were preached 
by uneducated Cornish local preachers. One 
of the men to whom I owed most in my young 
religious life was a poor man called Joe Smithers. 
On the week-days he hawked coal in a donkey- 
cart ; on the Sundays he preached in the sur- 
rounding villages, with an oratorical force and 
ability which the greatest public speaker might 
envy. His expositions were often startlingly 
original ; I once heard him explain ‘ gross dark- 
ness’ as ‘a hundred and forty-four times darker 
than dark.’ I was brought up in close contact 
with men who for a lifetime had preached 
every Sabbath without fee or reward, and the 
natural result was that at sixteen I found my 
own way to the pulpit. I have preached in a 
multitude of villages to ploughmen, fishermen, 
and artisans, who were generous to forgive my 
errors and to encourage my hopes, Men like 
Solomon Gill are no inventions ; I have been 
their guest, heard them pray, and known the 
noble sanctity of their lives. These men were 
apostles without knowing it, and often philo- 
sophers and poets too. And such men are still 
the strength of Methodism, the evangelists of 
the villages, the source from which the ranks 
of the ministry are recruited, the unadorned 
but eee priests of the tommon people, 
ordained by a diyiner hand than man’s, and 
anointed with a holier consecration, 


Erps’s Co00a.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properiy 
nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette.—Made 
simply with boiling water or milk,—Sold only in 
packets and pound tins, by Grocers, labelled— 
‘James Epps & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London,’ 
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BY THE OFFICE FIRE. 


Last week an old friend of ours sat here, 
with his feet upon the fender. He sat fora 
long time looking into the fire, thinking of 
many things, and spun out a long, pleasant 
chat about this office and the paper that 
goes out from it every week,—about the 
humours and the pathos of the work, its 
trials and delights, and what has been done 
and may still be done by willing helpers to 
sustain it. We know him well, this friend 
of ours. or ten years he has been working 
here, following a veteran of long service ; 
for ten years he has worked quietly and 
steadfastly, bravely and cheerfully, fulfilling 
to the best of no mean powers a difficult 
task. Who will wonder that, having at the 
same time charge of agrowingchurch,he should 
feel the strain too great to be continued, and 
should be glad in the future to be spared a 
double burden? All honour to him, and 
thanks for many acts of kindness, and much 
that has been good and helpful in the paper 
as he has sent it out ; and all good wishes 
to him and to his church, who now can put 
their whole strength into an undivided 
service. 

As he sat here last week he spoke of a 
new friend waiting at the door. Not long 
afterwards that individual looked in. He 
came up in Christmas week, with the voice 
of affectionate farewells from his northern 
home lingering in his heart. He came with 
a certain fear, wondering how he might bear 
himself in this great change. To quiet 
strange forebodings he went into the shadow 
of St. Pauls, and in that great calmness and 
the lovely music of evensong received a 
message to be undismayed. 

When he looked in here, the place was 


empty, but the fire was burning still, Our 


friend had thought to poke it out when he 
left, but the fire in this little office is not to 
be quenched by any poking. There is stilla 
cheerful blaze. And here are a pair of shoes! 
They belong to the office and the Editor. 
Will they fit? New shoes are not always 
easy fitting, and to put new feet into old 
shoes is also not infrequently a doubtful 
business. But we hope to step into these 
shoes without any grave catastrophe, and to 
wear them without dishonour. 

And here our friend has left a message 
with the shoes, a message repeating as a 
pleasant greeting in a lonely room a cordial 
assurance he gave some time ago: ‘ Do not 
think I am going to desert the ship. I 
shall stay and help you!’ That is the 
loyalty of a true heart, He spoke of a new 
Captain taking is hes upon the bridge ; 
but we are mates together, and it is a 
goodly company that mans the ship. Never 
fear! We hope to steer a straight course, 
and, God willing, shall weather the stiffest 
gale. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Inthe columns of ‘News fromthe Churches,’ 
we publish every week intelligence as to 


' meetings, special services, and work of various 


kinds that is being done by the congrega- 
tions belonging to our fellowship, and we 
have also published from time to time letters 
who have 
written more fully of what is going on in 
During the present 
year we hope to receive a regular supply of 


such Provincial letters, so that every week, 


except perhaps during the holiday months, 
we may publish a letter from some part of 
the country, from a correspondent whose 


name will be known, and whose judgment 
and opinion will be valued. 

These letters are not intended as a 
substitute for paragraphs of local news. 
From some districts there may be perhaps 
only one letter during the year. They are 
to be rather messages from trusted workers, 
taking a broader survey of the conditions 
and progress of religious life in each district. 
The scope of the letters will be very various, 
telling not only of the special work of our 
own churches, but noting how it stands in 
regard to other movements, furnishing, 
perhaps, suggestions or warnings from the 
activity of other religious bodies in the 
district, or in fact, dealing with any matter 
that may fitly concern our whole com- 
munity. j 

We may ask of our correspondents the old 
question, ‘How doth Truth prosper?’ 
What is the prospect in your district for the 
progress of enlightenment and a reverent 
faith ; what is being done in the service of 
the Kingdom of God? And the answers 
may serve to quicken faithfulness in other 
districts also, to encourage fresh endeavours, 
and to deepen the sense of unity and brother- 
hood in a common work. 

In some districts our churches are much 
stronger than in others, and there is far 
more activity to be chronicled. From 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Midlands, 
and from London, there may be more scope 
for such letters than from some other 
quarters. But we ought to hear also from 
the most isolated and difficult posts of duty. 
If there is little to be told of progressive 
work, we ought to know under what dis- 
couragements our friends are working, and 
perhaps the interchange of knowledge and 
of sympathy may kindle some fresh light, 
and show. how more effectual help may be 
rendered to those whose need is the 
greatest. 

The first letter of the series will appear 
next week, and will deal with London, 
which, in the equal fellowship of our churches, 
may not unfittingly be reckoned as a province 
in itself. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


Sos of our friends may notice a change, 
which has been made in the sub-title of this 
paper, by which the terms ‘political and 
literary,’ following ‘religious,’ as descrip- 
tive of its character, are omitted. The 
reason for this change must not be sought 
in any new departure of policy, but simply 
in the desire to express with greater concise- 
ness the one essential purpose of the paper. 

Tue Inquirer is a religious journal. It 
seeks to be a true organ of the religious life 
of a certain group of churches, and at the 
same time to maintain a testimony before 
the world as to the meaning and power of 
liberal religious thought and life. It desires 
to be of service to all reverent seekers after 
truth, and to be welcomed by all who have 
faith in freedom, to whatever church they 
may belong. 

But for this very reason it is impossible 
that it can be indifferent to any field of 
human duty. The vital principle of our 
churches, and the principle we have con- 
stantly to maintain before the world, is that 
religion is concerned with the whole of life, 
that God is with us here in the midst of the 
common things of daily duty, and we have to 
learn to understand and to declare what arethe 
bearings of his inward law of righteousness 
on all human concerns. Our faith is in the 
Kingdom of God on earth. In our prayers 


we are not unmindful of this, No true 
prophet of God is silent on the great ques- 
tions which affect the life, whether of indi- 
vidual men and women or of nations. And 
it would be strange indeed, if a religious 
journal should so narrow its view as to take 
no cognizance of such matters. Tue 
Inquirer will therefore continue, as it has 
done from the first, to remember that it is 
‘righteousness which exalteth a nation.’ 
There is no need that it should now follow the 
practice of earlier years, and furnish regular 
parliamentary reports and other items of 
public intelligence. Neither in politics nor 
in literature nor other branches of human 
interest can it attempt, nor does it desire to 
attempt, to do the work of the daily and 
weekly journals which, with great resources, 
so admirably supply all such needs. But in 
the maintenance of a fearless religious testi- 
mony it must have a word to say upon 
whatever question touches the conscience of 
an earnest religious man. 

It will not, therefore, be supposed that 
the modification of our sub-title indicates 
any intention of avoiding difficult questions 
of politics. We know the danger of making 
mischief, of rousing only personal animosities 
and the bad blood of party strife. But we 
cannot admit that politics need be degraded 
to the level unhappily indicated by that 
danger. Our religious faith bids us strive 
to be true citizens of a great nation, worthy 
to be called citizens of the Kingdom of God. 
We have responsibilities not in this country 
alone, but in every quarter of the globe, in 
India, in South Africa, in many colonies, 
and in the intercourse of nations. We can- 
not be silent or indifferent where the honour 
of our country and our whole people is con- 
cerned; and in such matters, as in all that 
affects the social well-being of the com- 
munity at home, it is the duty of each one 
to get an understanding mind and a fearless 
heart. And whoever has any word given 
him to speak, it is a shame if, from any 
motive but the public good, he keep it back. 
It ought to be possible so to speak on all 
public questions as to make it felt by men 
of every party, that amid even acute differ- 
ences of judgment and opinion there is a 
common desire to make for righteousness, 
and that discussion is carried on solely in 
the interest of truth. 


THE INWARD LIFE. 


Durine the past two and a half years a 
column of Tur Inquirer, headed ‘The Quiet 
Hour,’ has very frequently been devoted to 
selected passages chiefly from devotional and 
practical religious literature, both in verse 
and prose, ending with a few words of prayer. 
These selections have been much valued by 
readers, both in this country and beyond the 
seas, and nothing could be further from our 
thought than indifference to such a desire 
for the quickening of the inward life of per- 
sonal religion, But we are not sure that our 
friends will be best served by the attempt to 
maintain a constant supply of such extracts 
of religious verse, in which it would be very 
difficult for an unlimited time to preserve a 
fitting standard of excellence. It might be 
better through constant companionship to 
grow familiar with some cherished book or 
books of religious poetry, in which so much 
of that which is best is already gathered up 
—such books as the late Robert Crompton 
Jones’s selections, ‘ Poems of the Inner Life,’ 
and ‘Hymns of Duty and Faith,’ and Mrs. 
Tileston’s ‘Quiet Hours,’ and ‘Sunshine in 
the Soul,’ which might naturally lead to a 
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closer acquaintance with the greater poems 
from which many of these selections are 
made. 

And so in regard to the weekly printing 
of a few words of prayer. The great need 
is that we should learn to be quiet and know 
that we are with God in the world, and then 
that we should really pray our own prayers. 
The words of another, spoken in our hearing 
or read in silence to oneself, may help ; but 
it must be our own reverence and trust and 
self-surrender, our own desire and strenuous 
endeavour, that are the prayer to our Father 
in secret; and for such true prayer we are 
not sure that more help will not be found in 
the constant use, by those who feel the need, 
of some cherished book of prayer, than by 
the reading every week of a few fresh words. 

But whether another’s words of prayer are 
asked for or not, it must be helpful to come 
in contact with the great and beautiful 
thoughts of other minds, which serve to 
strengthen and uplift, and may well quicken 
in the heart a living prayer. And while we 
trust that Tax Inquirer will always furnish 
some such stimulus for the true inward life, 
we desire to urge upon our friends the daily 
use of some manual of devotion. If it is 
only a few moments every morning, life is 
stronger and steadier for the upward look 
which this implies, and the silent aspiration 
which may become a prayer at the moment 
or at any time during the day orat night. A 
few verses of familiar Psalm, Gospel, or 
Epistle could surely not be too much for the 
busiest man who, amid the turmoil and the 
rush of life, desired to keep in touch with the 
deeper calmness of God. 

Perhaps the simplest way for the discip- 
line of this good habit is by the help of one 
of the many books of selections prepared for 
daily use. The little manuals, ‘ Daily Medi- 
tations’ and ‘ Night unto Night,’ published 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant will be already 
familiar to many of our readers. They con- 
tain selections for every day in a month, 
together with a short prayer for each day ; 
and there are various guilds which have 
similar manuals of their own. But there 
are also books of selections for a whole year, 
which are not only admirable for this pur- 
pose of individual use, but among friends 
have often been a silent bond of union, in 
the knowledge that those who perhaps are 
far apart are yet being daily nourished by 
the same great thoughts and united in a com- 
mon aspiration. 

Two of the best of these books have come 
to us from America. Of Mrs. Tileston’s 
‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs’ we hope 
to speak next week. The other is ‘ Day 
unto Day,’ a little book published in 1871 
by the American Unitarian Association 
(Price 48., or, in a cheaper form, 3s. net.) 
On the titlepage is a quotation from Richter : 
‘Give me,’ said Herder to his son, as he lay 
in the parched weariness of his last illness, 
‘give me a great thought that I may quicken 
myself with it.’ And, in addition to Scrip- 
ture texts for every day in the year, there 
are also short selections from 286 writers of 
more recent times. This book has long been 
cherished in the homes of many of our 
people ; but for those to whom even now it 
may be still unknown we will add a few of 
the daily selections, 


January 1st. 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the 
Lord make His face shine upon thee: the 
Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 


and give thee peace.—Nwmb. vi. 24, 25, 
26. 
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Welcome we the New Year's greeting, 
Joyous all our songs shall be ; 

For our years, though swiftly fleeting, 
Lead us nearer, Lord, to thee. 


Let your good wishes turn into acts ; let 
no hard thing be done even towards an 
enemy; and let those around you be the 
happier because you are in the midst of 
them.—-ErHraim PEaxopy. 

We cannot tell what shall be on the 
morrow ; but we can choose what we our- 
selves will be. We ean resolve to live 
faithfully, whatever betides. ... . We can 
walk with the bright angels, and wrestle 
with the dark ones, and oblige the flying 
hours to leave a blessing behind.—N. L. 
FROTHINGHAM. 

And all these blessings shall come on 
thee, and overtake thee, if thou shalt hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God.—Deut. 
XXviii. 2, 

January 9th. 

In your patience possess ye your souls.— 
Luke xxi. 19. ; 

Jesus did not merely say, ‘Be patient,’ 
but he impressed upon his disciples the 
truth that by patience, and patience only, 
they would possess their souls, keep the 
mastery over themselves, have their powers 
and faculties under their own control, and 
thus be enabled in the most trying emergen- 
cies to see clearly and to decide correctly. 
—GREENWOOD. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 
Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 
So I say trusting, as God will! 
And trusting to the end, hold still. 
JULIUS STURM. 


Learn patience first ; for patience is the part 
Of all whom Time records among the 
great ; 
The only gift I know, the only art 
To strengthen up our frailties to our fate. 
T. W. Parsons. 
Woe unto you that have lost patience ! 
and what will ye do when the Lord shall 
visit you ?—Heclus. u. 14. 


May 2nd. 


By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another. 
—John xiii. 35. 

This love of one another was to be the 
mark and seal of Christians: it was to 
distinguish them from other men, so that 
those who were not Christians, looking 
upon their lives, and seeing them free from 
the jealousies, the quarrels, the violent and 
bad passions of other men, might confess 
that God was in them of a truth, and that 
so heavenly a fruit could proceed from 
nothing else than the tree of life eternal.— 
Tuomas ARNOLD. 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ! 
The fellowship of Christian minds 
Is like to that above. 
Before our Father’s throne 
We pour our ardent prayers: 
Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 
Fawcert. 

Jesus prayed—‘That they may all be 
one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us,’— 
John xvii. 21. 

August 21st, 


Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee.—Gen, xiii. 8, 


January 1, 1898, 


Blest are the sons of peace, 
Whose hearts and hopes are one; 
. Whose kind designs to serve and please 
Through all their actions ran.— Watts. 


To learn to bear and forbear, to prefer to 
lose the argument rather than the temper, 
to be willing to suffer a great wrong rather 
than do the least wrong, to give way to the 
unfortunate temper of others rather than to 
gain a point at the cost of a war of words— 
afew such plain habits would prevent a 
world of trouble, and spread joy and happi- 
ness through scenes where every blessing 
may be poisoned by the corrosion of em- 
bittered feelings.—A. A. Livermore. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
' To silence envious tongues.—SHAKSPEARE. 

For where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work. And the 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of 
them that make peace.— James iii. 16, 18. 


ON POSTAL MISSION SERVICE. 


THERE are in our time very many who 
are seeking for clearer light and truer con- 
viction in matters of religion. Some have 
been brought up to accept a creed which 
can no longer satisfy, others have grown up 
or have drifted into neglect of all earnest 
religious thought, or have been driven by 
revolt from superstition or repulsive doctrine 
to an opposite extreme of denial, but then 
in the desert have found a new hunger of 


| heart for deeper insight and the quietness of 


faith in the Eternal. From both sides many . 
earnest seekers after truth have been at- 
tracted to the teaching of Unitarians, which 
affirms the inherent religiousness of human 
nature, and finds in the 1eason and conscience 
and the spiritual affections and aspirations 
of man the surest guidance and the open 
way to a satisfying knowledge of God. 

Some of these friends are drawn into the 
fellowship of our churches, but many others 
are out of reach of such close union, and 
receive what help passes from us to them 
only through the medium of books and 
papers, or, it may be, through the sympathy 
of some friendly correspondent. 

To these scattered friends our Postal 
Missions have been of the greatest service. 
Many a solitary seeker after truth, who was © 
perhaps terrified at a growing doubt, and 
thought himself alone in a religious world 
which turned from him with aversion, has 
been attracted by the offer, through a public 
advertisement, of liberal religious literature, 
and has found, not only the guidance which 
he needed in his thought, but the religious 
sympathy for which he was hungering. 

This good work had its origin in the 
earnest faithfulness of one woman. Sarah 
Ellis, of Cincinnati, Ohio, had been eager to 
be of service in the cause of religious truth, 
and would gladly have gone out among her 
people as_a missionary preacher, but the 
physical strength was denied her, and she 
was becoming a confirmed invalid. So in 
the early spring of 1881 she began to use 
the post office as her missionary agent. She 
sent out large numbers of books and pam- 
phlets, and soon received an astonishing 
response from many distant places : messages 
of grateful thanks from those who had been 
hungering for new light, appeals for more 
literature for further distribution, and con- 
fidences which established the most helpful — 
relations of religious friendship between this 
one humble worker and those to whom she 
had become a veritable messenger of God. 
Sarah Ellis died in 1886, but now, both in 
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America and in this country, there are many 
groups of earnest, cultivated women, engaged 
in this most admirable work. ‘Their corre- 
spondents are numbered by thousands, 
throughout the country and in distant lands. 
Many, of course, are simply inquirers. Some 
are impelled only by intellectual restless- 
ness and curiosity.. But a large number are 
genuine seekers of religion, hungering hearts 
_ that find their best nourishment in the 
books sent out by these Postal Missions, often 
solitary ones who receive a true ministry of 
sympathy from those with whom, in borrow- 
ing books, they exchange letters of cordial 
friendship. 

Such relations of private friendship can- 
not suffer any public intrusion. But we 
must rejoice to know that there are so many 
links of sacred confidence between our 
faithful workers and those for whom they 
carry on this silent, but most helpful, 
ministry. And the purpose of this article, 
without in any way interfering with that 
good work, which is now so widely carried 
out, is simply to offer to our scattered friends 
another hand of earnest friendship. 

Tue Inquirer may find its way to many 
seekers after truth, and to many who have 
found a new gladness of religious life through 
the teaching of our books, and yet are 
solitary and out of reach of any church in 
which they can be satisfied to worship. To 
all such I desire to offer, from week to week, 
through this column ‘On Postal Mission 
Service,’ a channel of communication with 
other friends and a bond of genuine religious 
union. I trust that I may be able some- 
times to speak a really helpful word as to 
the progress of thought, and new forms of 
truth, and of religious life. I shall be glad 
to hear from correspondents, known or un- 
known, as to how I might help them in 
their difficulties, and I will do my best to 
answer any questions. Letters addressed to 
the Editor of Tam Inquirer, referring to 
the purpose of this column, I shall receive in 
the confidence of friendship, and in what is 
written here it will be my aim to afford some 
helpful answer to every need so expressed. 

And, above all, I desire to offer sympathy, 
and to deepen the sense of union and fellow- 
ship of spirit among those who perhaps are 
far apart, who cannot meet face to face, who 
cannot have the great happiness of united 
worship, but yet are one in the reverent and 
humble spirit in which they are seeking for 
a larger measure of divine truth. 

One who is troubled with doubt in matters 
of religion often feels that he is becoming 
an outcast from among his friends, and that 
he is suffering loss from which he would be 
gladly saved. But it may be that he is 
being used, even against his’will, in a higher 
service. It is not only for his own peace of 
mind that he must steadfastly face these 
questionings, and find the answer; he must 
take the burden up reverently and patiently, 
desiring only to know the truth and be 
assured that so he is giving himself up to 
God, who is the Fountain of all truth. 

And even though he stand quite alone in 
the circle of his friends, he belongs to a great 
fellowship of those who in all humility are 
ready to endure hardness for the truth, and 
who in their quiet faithfulness, even though 
they know it not, have their own place of 
service in the kingdom of God. 


Proressor Henry Drummonn’s addresses, 
which have just been collected and issued by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, are full of 
suggestion and stimulus. We shall notice 
the book shortly, 


THINGS OLD AND NEW: 
A NEW YEAR'S MEDITATION. 


By tux Rev, James Drumnonp, M.A., LL.D. 


‘Oup things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new.’ So said the Apostle 
Paul; but the change was within himself. 
He had not been transported into a new 
world, but his inward eye had been purified 
to see more deeply into the secrets of the 
eternal and unchanging Spirit. The most 
dispassionate observer unavoidably mingles 
with his perceptions something of his own 
idiosyncracy, and we see rather the relation 
between ourselves and outward things than 
things. absolutely as they are. To the sad 
and anxious mind Nature wears a sombre 
look; a thousand painful circumstances 
crowd the memory, and the tear-dimmed 
eye hardly notices the brilliance of the sun. 
The joyful, on the other hand, have a ready 
eye for what is bright and happy, and dis- 
cover something cheerful even amid sur- 
rounding gloom. ‘The degree in which our 
own personal condition blends with our 
perception varies with the freshness and 
intensity of the emotion by which we are 
swayed. If we are possessed by an absorb- 
ing thought or desire, it is reflected back by 
every object on which we gaze. When de- 
votion to God enters the mind as a new 
revelation of human destiny and a new pos- 
sibility for human life, all Nature becomes 
divine ; her ancient sounds are changed into 
soul-piercing voices, with unimagined depth 
of meaning; her ancient sights substitute 
for an earthly a heavenly veil, and permit 
us to read the mystery behind. Friends, 
strangers, labours, pleasures, all are different; 
for we are not the same. The old relations 


}are broken up, and all outward influences 


reach us through the medium of a new 
spirit. Thus, ‘if any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature,’ and looks forth upon a 
new creation. He surveys the world with a 
spiritual eye ; and wonders, before unknown, 
rise to greet him ; and duties, previously un- 
thought of, solicit his toil. 

It is seldom, however, that men are obliged 
to make up their minds in reference to so 
radical a change as that which affected the 
Apostle Paul, seldom that past and future 
appear so little akin. And yet the words of 
the apostle, with slight modification, almost 
seem to represent a law of the world’s 
growth. Old things are continually passing 
away, and new things stepping into their 
places, not often through the shocks of 
revolution, but ceaselessly, in a never-ending 
progression. Day treads on day, and year 
on year, bearing each its own contribution 
of toils or pleasures, hopes or fears, and then 
dropping silently into the lap of time. 
Generation succeeds generation, and the aged 
are ever making room for the young, In- 
stitutions, governments, modes of worship, 
have their several life-times, some longer, 


/some shorter ; but the most venerated at last 


grow old, and yield to the general law. We 
do not often turn our attention to this un- 
ceasing flow, this receding of the old before 
the new ; but when some striking change in 
our circumstances, or some marked period of 
time, like the birth of a new year, brings it 
vividly before the imagination, we cannot 
failtobe solemnly impressed. Are things only 
born to die, and is there no abiding ground, 
no eternal reality, behind these flitting 
appearances? Surely there must. be One 
who has been ‘our dwelling place in all 
generations,’ and who gives their significance 
and value to the most ephemeral phenomena. 
It is only the forms of things that become 


old and pass away; the spirit abides for 
ever, and knows not age. The organs of its 
manifestation run their appointed periods, 
and retreat before those that are more ex- 
pressive ; and the perpetuity of youth in 
the spirit is dependent upon the law of 
transition which affects all that is visible. 
The body, most beautiful and wonderful of 
fabrics, is laid to rest in the grave, that the 
spirit may no longer be encumbered with its 
tottering limbs and languid brain. Thus it 
is that the world, after a thousand centuries, 
is fresh and vigorous as when the sons of 
God shouted for joy over the splendours of 
its creation ; and religion still breathes her 
aspirations and anoints the soul for the 
sacrifice of self, though altars have ceased. to 
glow, and temples have crumbled into dust. 

There are two very different orders of 
feeling excited in our minds by the necessity 
for change and the perpetual lapse of what 
is old and familiar, which, though they are 
frequently characteristic of different persons, 
are yet in the wise blended harmoniously 
together. 

We have a natural feeling of pleasure in 
the advent of what is new. Fresh experi- 
ences and hopes are accompanied by greater 
keenness of enjoyment, and have a charm 
peculiar to themselves. Our Creator has 
mercifully adapted the constitution of our 
minds to the circumstances in which we are 
placed, and has for the most part made 
pleasant to us the change and variety which 
are needful to enlarge our experience and 
give breadth to our views. We are, indeed. 
constantly seeking for something new, 
whether in the form of pleasure, of know 
ledge, or of affection ; and we should soon 
begin to feel our lives tedious, and become 
painfully conscious of an unsatisfied want, 
if each day were a precise copy of its pre- 
decessor, and brought nothing to extend the 
boundary of our ideas. Thus, that which is 
novel has, other considerations apart, a 
certain attractiveness for a strongly-marked 
tendency in our nature; and when that 
which is new is a great advance on that 
which went before, a grander temple for 
the habitation of the same spirit, and is seen 
to have an important bearing on the future 
of ourselves or of the world, our pleasure 
deepens into thankfulness, or ascends into 
rapture. 

This instinctive and healthy gratification 
at what is new may, however, degenerate 
into a mere love of novelty, and lead to an 
undue depreciation of that which is old and 
tried. That quality which is merely an ac- 
cident, and reveals nothing as to the moral 
value, or political expediency, or logical 
soundness of any new course may be ac- 
cepted as its distinguishing attribute, and 
alone sufficient to entitle it to our reception. 
New views in religion, in science, or in 
politics, are received by many with a readi- 
ness and confidence utterly disproportioned 
to the evidence on which they. rest, and 
lead away their votaries by the charm of 
their youthful appearance, destined them- 
selves, when they have lost their one 
precious distinction, to make way for more 
juvenile competitors, That disposition which 
can recognise no virtues in the old and no 
deficiences in the new fails to perceive the 
real merits of either. It is essentially 
shallow, and grounds its judgments, not on 
permanent principles or on the solid evi- 
dence of facts, but on its own transitory 
likings ; and it is too conceited to perceive 
that its caprices are not the abiding founda- 
tion of truth, but rather are those enemies 
of truth against whose inroads it is one of 
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the most important acts of our moral and 
intellectual discipline to maintain a vigilant 
guard. Thus our love of the new needs to 
be counterbalanced by that other order of 
feeling to which we referred, our affection 
for the old. 

This affection, when exercised within its 
legitimate sphere, is one of the sweetest and 
tenderest that God has implanted in the 
heart. It is far more than a want of pli- 
ability in our nature, or a stupid ad- 
herence to beaten paths. It is a grateful 
and venerating recognition of real deserts, 
and a feeling of loyalty towards that which 
has long been a trusted friend and helper. 
His is no profound soul who can easily 
break up old associations, who forgets his 
indebtedness to the past, and carelessly 
flings aside the forms through which truth 
once freely breathed, or in which eternal 
principles have found their temporary ex- 
pression. The spirit gives sacredness to 
the symbol, and divides with it the love 
which it itself alone can win. ‘The face 
and gesture of our friend are dear to us, 
A smile, a kiss, or a tear, often reach the 
depths; and the sound of-the voice comes 
fraught with memories that none other can 
waken. With holy solicitude, we watch 
the aged and infirm body; and though we 
know that it must pass away, having finished 
its appointed purpose, yet whenit has breathed 
forth the spirit which gave it all its worth, 
we look upon it with a reverent awe, 
and then tenderly and lovingly hide it 
from our sight. And so with everything 
we love. Fond devotion hangs around its 
age, and is tempted to think it a hard and 
inexorable law that old things must pass 
away. Regretfully we part from that which 
has borne high thoughts to the mind, light 
to the conscience, or religion to the soul; and 
we feel no ordinary pain when that is 
wrenched away around which our affections 
have twined, which have guided the help- 
lessness of our childhood, or fostered the 
aspirations of our maturity. 

It is easy to see whither the degeneracy 
of this affection must tend. It becomes 
blind conservatism in politics, superstition 
in religion. It reposes its faith in forms, 
and forgets the essence, and, by refusing to 
recognise the law impressed upon all visible 
things, becomes the parent of revolutions. 
It believes only in that which has been ; 
and that which is new is in its eyes synonym- 
ous with the bad. It lives in fear rather 
than in hope; its blessings are buried in 
the past, and destruction looms in the rash 
and innovating future. 

Thus, the two orders of feeling which we 
mentioned are mutually dependent for their 
healthy action, and are both needed to give 
completeness to the character. Reverence 
for the old, hope in the new, looking back- 
wards and looking forwards, by their reci- 
procal action ensure the world’s slow and 
steady progress. These apparently opposed 
feelings find their unity in veneration for 
the spirit rather than the form. It is good 
for us that the form, the perishing symbol, 
should go away, in order that the abiding 
comforter may come, That which is 
deepest in our love and reverence does not 
die. It re-appears in another guise; the 
shape is different, but the substance is 
the same, Let us look behind the changing 
vesture into the eternal essence; and 
while our years pass by, bearing away 
beloved things that have run their 
allotted course, and bringing in new things 
around which cluster our confiding expecta- 
tions, let us look upon the world with a 


reverence and a hope ever fresh, with a 
memory charged with unnumbered blessings, 
and a faith which never loses its vision of a 
glory to be revealed. To those who rest in 
God all is well; for he grows not old, nor 
passes away. All else changes that we may 
find Him and love Him with supreme devo- 
tion. Through this year may He dwell in 
our hearts. Then we shall behold a creation 
ever new, a fairer and still a fairer arising 
from the ashes of the past ; and we shall see 
that the glory of the old fades only before 
the dawning of a brighter day. 


' THE UNDOING OF BELIEF. 


Di we live ina world without mysteries, 
where we had only to ask a question, and 
some angelic arm handed down the answer 
from the skies, there could be no more 
loyalty to truth, and the whole region of 
one of the noblest forms of spiritual educa- 
tion would be closed to us. But for the 
circumstance that on all hands we are en- 
compassed by the unseen and unknown, we 
should become simple machines of thought, 
and our beliefs would be mere commodities, 
like the products of the loom or the forge, 
worth so much in the market and no more. 
It is the element of the undetermined that 
links all higher investigation, and espe- 
cially the spheres of ethics and religion, to 
our moral life. 

It were well, then, that we should think 
ourselves clear on these matters, Never 
again ought we to hear the question asked, 
which is still sometimes put in all serious- 
ness, ‘If the Bible is not true, what becomes 
of morality?’ Consider what is involved 
in the phrase ‘the truth of the Bible.’ It 
cannot now be pretended that the perpetual 
authority of righteousness depends on the 
accuracy of a vast number of statements on 
an enormous variety of subjects made by a 
succession of writers,-of whom but few are 
known, through a period of more than a 
thousand years. Yet it is on assumptions 
so gigantic. that it has been sought to lay 
the whole foundations of our trust and love. 
Even among ourselves I have been told that 
the critical study of the Gospels makes havoc 
with religion. ‘ Ifso little can be known of 
Jesus, what knowledge can there be of God 
or immortality?’ I am not concerned now 
to ask whether ‘so little’ may not be ade- 
quate to disclose the loftiest spirit of our 
race, and make his experience the quickener 
of our own. I plead that we shall not con- 
found the records of the past with the reve- 
lations of the spirit. Let us be sure that 
the word of God in our own souls can out- 
weigh a whole atmosphere of historic doubt, 
as the inches of mercury can balance the 
miles of ambient air. We may endeavour 
to disguise, but we never can evade, the 
necessity of finding the ultimate warrants of 
duty and of faith within. I knew one once, 
driven by political injustice in his youth into 
the blankest religious denial. Imprisoned 
after a university career in Germany for 
two years and a half, not only without trial, 
but without even knowing of what he was 
accused (this was possible half a century 
ago), he could not accommodate his out- 
raged consciousness of rectitude with the 
God of his childhood’s creed. As with Job, 
his condition would not harmonise with his 
conception of life. He never recovered from 
the shock to his early faith. But then he 
never lost the sensitiveness of his soul; the 
very treatment which undid his belief ren- 
dered his conscience all the more acute, con- 
centrated on justice the fervent passion of 


his heart, and in honoured age he abounded — 


in gracious acts and kindly deeds. Had he 
only learned that in that high sense of 
righteousness, that scrupulous loyalty to 
duty, that tender affection which knit him 
to wife and child, he bore about with him 
the witness of the spirit, and lived through 
them in communion with the Eternal! 
There are not a few in our day from various 
circumstances in like case. Many of them 


are among the noblest workers of humanity 


in our time. Differences of training or of 
natural endowment, of personal history, 
temperament, philosophy, prevent them from 
seeing eye to eye with us. But when we 
witness the faithfulness of their service, the 


ardour of their courage and their love, and — 


think of our frequent indolence, our un- 
willingness of sacrifice, our lack of ideals, 
shall we not humbly acknowledge that they 
will go into the kingdom of heaven before 
us ? 

There is, indeed, an undoing of belief 
which depends on causes deeper than those 


of mere literary inquiry or historic in-- 


vestigation. There are occasional crises in 
the lives of most individuals, as there are in 
the vicissitudes of nations, when there 
seems nothing left to be done, and we can 
only suffer, or see others suffer. And then 
the irresistible instinct of the soul is to ery 
out, ‘Oh, that I knew where I might find 
him, that I might even come before his 
seat, I would order my cause before him, 
and fill my mouth with arguments.’ Most 
people could give some excellent reasons 
why they should not have been visited by 
their particular trial. There is rarely a pain 
in one part of our persons but we think we 
could bear it better, if it were somewhere 
else. Anunhappy chemist, whose child was 
knocked over by a reckless cyclist, one 
summer day, and killed, raged helplessly 
against the divine justice—Why was his 


child killed, and not another ; what had he 


done that he should be bereaved and his 
neighbour escape? Even when sorrow does 
not beget this aggressive selfishness, it still 
craves for a change of its load. The young 
man who is stricken, on entering his career, 
with lingering disease, would have welcomed 
ruin cheerfully, and faced anything but to 
know himself a burden all his years. The 
fact is that we are sometimes under illusions 
in these matters. The limitations of our 
experience envelop us, and we are easily 
misled by defective imagination. The 
hideous atrocities of which we have been 
the impotent witnesses in Armenia cause us 


a kind of horror which the daily record of © 


national brutality and crime does not excite. 
But I cannot see that cruelty is worse simply 
because there is more of it. The difficulty 
of reconciling suffering and sin with our 
ideas of God’s justice and love is not in- 
creased by merely counting heads. A single 
thought or purpose of impurity stains ‘the 
white radiance of eternity’ as much as a 
whole city full of lust. A solitary murder 
is as hideous a blot upon the universe as ten 
thousand, and as much a defiance of God’s 
will. But the occasional awakens our 
sympathy by its rarity; the chronic only 
deadens and benumbs. A tornado or a fire 
sweeps over a town, and half a continent 
rushes to its relief. In London there is a 
population of a million and a quarter per- 
manently below Mr. Charles Booth’s poverty 
line, and we say, ‘Oh, yes, no doubt our 
social organisation is dreadfully defective,’ 
and we grumble at the poor rate and pass on. 

Setting aside, however, the perversions of 
view to which habit only too readily 
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aceustoms us, two thoughts may help us as 
we contemplate the great mystery. In the 
first place, joy is as clear a presence in our 
life as pain. The sun still shines, though 
you may hide its glory with a threepenny- 
piece. Love is as strong a fact in our being 
as toothache or sciatica. It lasts longer, and 
goes a good deal deeper. The truth is that 
we are so greedy of happiness, we so 
commonly claim it in our own minds as a 
right, that the varied and exquisite delights 
that greet us day by day pass by- half 
noticed, if they are not altogether ignored. 


‘At is only when we have learned to interpret 


the meaning of our gladness as a mani- 
festation of God’s sympathy towards us— 
and we cannot begin to do this too young— 
only when we have discovered its spiritual 
helpfulness in the glimpses which it opens 
to us of God’s ineffable joy in giving joy, 
only when we have a little realised how 
manifold and how continuous is his com- 
munication of his life to ours, that we can 
faintly comprehend how wide and_far- 
reaching are its issues for our thought of 
him, who, if he sometimes afflicts, doth 
much more give cheer, and exalt us to 
heavenly places, as he calls us to find 
our strength in his joy. 

And, secondly, it is one of the mysteries of 
trial that it often touches lives that seem far 
removed from it, for the heroic resistance of 
evil or the courageous endurance of pain is 
not limited in its effects to a single brain, or 
confined to the reactions of one individual 
set of nerves. So curiously intertwined are 


the lives of men that we all at this moment |- 


draw for our support.on the faithfulness of 
unknown multitudes, some older, some con- 
temporary with ourselves. Conversely we can- 
not tell what soul we may not quicken by our 
own integrity, what spirit may not look (per- 
haps unconsciously) to us and be enlightened. 
In that strange literature of the unseen world 
which enshrines so many of men’s subtlest 
thoughts and deepest feelings, there is a 
story attached to our own country which 
embodies in a weird and striking form this 
possibility of unseen helpfulness. It is 
related by the historian Procopius (in the 
sixth century of our era) that in ancient 
times there were, on the mainland south of 
the Channel, settlements of villagers and 
tillers of the soil, and traders to this island 
in their vessels. They were subject to the 
Franks, but paid no tribute, having had 
from of old to render by turns the burden- 
some service of transporting souls, for in 
this island was the abode of the departed. 
Those on duty for each night stay at home, 
it was said, until they hear a knocking at 


' the door, and the voice of one unseen calling 


them to their work. Rising without delay, 
as though compelled by some invisible power, 
they go down to the beach, and there they 
see boats, though not their own, and they 
embark and take the oars. The boats are 
empty, but they are not the only passengers. 
Their skiff is loaded, till the gunwale almost 
sinks beneath the waters, with a precious 
freight of souls. In an hour they reach this 
island, though otherwise they could hardly 
make the voyage in a night and a day. 
When they arrive the vessel becomes empty 
till it is so light that only the keel rests 
upon the waves, and so, having performed 
their mysterious service, they return. Is 
there not here a singular and solemn parable 
of life? The invisible being who summons 
us to our tasks, the inward constraint which 
we may not resist, the common nature of the 
work required, the rapid flight of time under 
strange circumstance, the unknown spirits 


helped upon the way—do we not seem to 
recognise them all? For we know not what 
souls we may not be secretly upholding by 
our own strenuousness. Could Job have 
seen beyond the burning edge of desert and 
of sky into the far off heart of other times, 
could Jesus have known beneath the olive 
trees that his broken words were not his 
alone, but those of awakened humanity in 
him, what hope might not have mingled with 
their pain! Soto each one of us is com- 
mitted by the grace of God in our several 
ways the cause of truth, of courage, of purity, 
of faithfulness, of love. Each one of these 
witnesses in our hearts, ‘ We are of God, he 
sent us, follow me’; and following, though it 
be on rugged ways with bleeding feet, we 
need no more to look for God, for lo! he has 
been with us all the time. 
J. Estnin CARPENTER. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


THE Chicago Inter-Ocean compiles the 
opinions of many leading men as to the 
expediency of holding a second Parliament 
of Religions in connection with the Paris 
Exposition in 1900. The prevailing sen- 
timent of Roman Catholics is decidedly 
unfavourable ; while Protestant opinion is 
divided, some holding that the successful 
experiment of 1892 can hardly be repeated, 
while others believe that true religion has 
much to gain and nothing to lose by every 
comparative presentation. 


Mr. Moody is to carry on winter cam- 
paigns in Pittsburg and Philadelphia. ‘ With 
all his power for good,’ says the Christian 
Register, ‘we suspect the wiser pastors in any 
city half dread his coming ; not because of 
his sharp criticisms, but because their own 
best work is more difficult after he is 
gone,’ 


We are curious to see how the American 
churches receive the Rev. Charles Berry, 
who has gone over from England, partly to 
spread the idea of ‘The National Free 
Church Council,’ which is having such a 
great apparent success in England. 
Register says :—‘ Dr. Berry seeks extended 
fellowship between various churches, but it 
must be of one stripe. He says, ‘‘The 
federation is limited to ‘evangelicalchurches,’ 
because, while there are the friendliest rela- 
tions between the evangelical and so-called 
‘liberal’ denominations, yet the work which 
is to be done, especially along evangelistic 
lines, is of a kind that makes co-operation 
impossible.” Indeed? What is there ex- 
cept theological opinion which makes it 
impossible? If the evangelical and Jiberal 
churches are as friendly as Dr. Berry says 
they are on most questions except religion, 
why not on that! The simple fact is, the 
English Nonconformists are no broader or 
more inclusive than the Catholics whom 
they denounce, or the Episcopalians whom 
they seek to deprive of the privileges of 
State connection. They are trying to estab- 
lish a federation of Wesleyans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, on the exclusive principle 
upon which the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations exist in this country, Evan- 
gelicalism is-a clumsy subsitute for Ortho- 
doxy. It sounds a little larger, but it 
means the same. It rules out liberal com- 
munities which are not orthodox, and only 
postpones the settlement of the grave ques- 
tion of church unity at a time when it is in 
a fair way of settling itself on a broader 
and firmer foundation. We do not want 
anything on this continent which perpetu- 
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ates bigotry and exclusiveness.’ It will be 
interesting to hear what reception Mr. 
Berry’s idea, which has been aptly called 
‘Christian Union, Limited,’ has with the 
real broad thinkers in the Evangelical 
Churches in the United States, who have 
been already accustomed to the very religious 
fellowship with Unitarians which Mr. Berry 
declares impossible. 


We are glad to see that Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams, after his year in Europe, is again 
taking up the work, and taking it up in the 
West, where strong men are specially 
needed. He has accepted a six months’ en- 
gagement at Oakland, Cal., just vacant by 
the removal of Rey. C. W. Wendte to Los 
Angelos, louise 


OBITUARY. 


eT 
MRS. S. F. WILLIAMS. 


Wo deeply regret to record the death of 
Mrs. Williams, the wife of the Rey. §. 
Fletcher Williams, of Hackney. It was 
known that her health was precarious, but 
the end came somewhat suddenly on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 23. For many years subject to 
serious attacks of asthma, Mrs. Williams 
had been unable to assume that active part 
in affairs that her tastes and her strong in- 
telligence fitted her to take ; but in the retire- 
ment of her home she followed with keen 
zest all our denominational life, and to the 
last maintained her interest in the move- 
ments of the time. Deep sympathy will be 
felt for her bereaved husband, in whose 
many and useful labours she was a faithful 
though generally unseen companion. Her 
remains were interred in the grave-yard 
attached. to the new Gravel Pit Church, on 
Tuesday last, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 
officiating. Mrs. Williams, who was aged 
fifty-nine, had two daughters, each of whom 
is married, one residing in Paris and the 
other in Montreal. 


SHORT NOTICE, 


Sir James Young Simpson and Chloro- 
form. By H. Laing Gordon. This is the 
third of the excellent ‘Masters of Medicine’ 
series, now in course of publication. Every- 
one knows that it was by Simpson’s 
efforts that chloroform was accepted as an 
anesthetic all over the world, in the face of 
unreasoning opposition from his own pro- 
fession, and still more from the narrow 
prejudices of the religious world. These 
last Simpson met by studying Hebrew, and 
meeting and vanquishing the Biblical 
critics with their own weapons. To the 
absurd arguments that anesthetics neutra- 
lised the intention of the Almighty in 
making pain a necessary and _ beneficent 
agency, he conclusively pointed out the 
harm done to religion by such an argument, 
reminding his critics that if God had willed 
pain to be irremediable, no possible device 
of man could ever have removed it. Simpson 
was great, not as a man of science only, but 
as a philanthropist and medical reformer, 
and, as his biographer remarks, he was 
guided by high ideals and a joyous un- 
hesitating belief that all good things were 
possible, and that right must prevail. His 
life story is told by Dr. Laing Gordon in a 
very agreeable manner, and his book will 
greatly interest even non-professional 
readers, for all are interested in the great 
discoveries that alleviate human pain and 
suffering. (Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Wirn a humble prayer for guidance 
THE INQUIRER enters on a new year. 
Fifty-six years ago it was established in 
the Service of Truth and Freedom in 
Religion, when it was an anxious ques- 
tion whether Unitarians, who had in- 
herited principles of spiritual freedom, 
should be left, as a worshipping people, 
in possession of their old meeting-houses, 
held on open trusts. The Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act of 1844 declared that they 
should not be disturbed, and that their 
religious life might continue to be nur- 
tured amid the scenes consecrated by 
the piety of generations. That was a 
lesson not to be forgotten. Those old 
chapels are held in trust for the worship 
of Gop, with liberty to follow Truth in 
all the fresh movements of thought, 
which are inevitable in a growing life, 
amid changing conditions of knowledge. 
Since then, many other worshipping 
societies have been formed and churches 
have been built, united in this fellowship ; 
and as a people we are known at present 
in the world, and amid the different 
sections of the Christian Church, as ‘the 
‘Unitarian body.’ But it is a body, 
which, if true to its fundamental princi- 
ple of the-inward life with Gop, has a 
living soul unfettered by dogmatic limita- 
tions. ‘The Unitarians’ are a people 
who worship in .Free Churches, and 
would gladly make the fellowship of 
their religious life truly Catholic. Their 
ideal is not sectarian prosperity, but the 
Kingdom of Gop on earth, and the com- 
munion of all living souls, here and 
beyond the veil, in the one household of 
Gop. They honour every church that is 
moved. by whole-hearted conviction and 
is labouring to redeem the life of men 
from evil and to bring them nearer to 
Gop; they desire to live in brotherly 
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companionship with their neighbours, 
and to learn from others all the good 
they have to teach. And in their own 
immediate circle they desire to gather in 


-|all who are hungering for a truer life 


with Gop, who have not yet found the 
religious home which satisfied, and yet 
desire to be together in reverent worship 
and seeking of His truth, and in a genuine 
brotherhood. 

To this service THE INQUIRERis devoted; 
to the strengthening of the religious life 
of these Free Churches, the nurture of 
the inward spirit of reverence and love, 
which unites amid many differences of 
intellectual apprehension, and the main- 
tenance of their testimony to the power 
of the Christian life. And as_ these 
churches desire no sectarian exclusive- 
ness, but only to be ministers to all the 
needs of men, so THE INQUIRER, while it 
aims at serving the highest interests of 
the churches, 1s devoted by that very 
fact to a larger service. 

There are many earnest religious minds 
separated from all Church fellowship, 
many to whom our churches also do not 
appeal, or who, if they are drawn to- 
wards us and might add greatly to the 
strength of our common life, are sepa- 
rated by distance or other difficulties 
from the worship and work of our 
Societies. These also we desire to serve, 
and we trust that to many such THE 
INQUIRER may be a messenger that brings 
good news, welcome for its own sake, 
for the gladness of its testimony, telling 
of the progress of truth, and of earnest 
efforts in many different fields for the 
Kingdom of Gop, and may strengthen 
the sense of companionship in the deeper 
spiritual life among friends who perhaps 
may never meet face to face, but are 
united in a common trust and hope, and 
a common service of the Highest. 

We enter on the New Year with good 
hope, because there is a Strength in 
which we trust, and our service is not of 
self-interest, but for a Cause that is in 
other hands than ours. The appeal of 
many pathetic needs comes to us, from 
the solitary, the sorrowful, the darkened 
heart, and the oppressed. Who are we, 
that we can help? We must. give our- 
selves to Gop, and seek to be ministers 
of His holy and compassionate Spirit— 
each one of us in our own place, and our 
churches in their place. We are called 
to be servants of Truth, to live in the 
strength of Eternal Righteousness, and 
to be united as children of the Father in 
heaven. We have to manifest the power 
of the inward life with Gop, to see that 
the law of truth and right does prevail 
in our own hearts, and, so far as we have 
influence, in all the concerns of men. 
And in this we are sustained by the 
noblest companionship, for these are the 
things for which Curist cared, we learn 
of him the full meaning of our manhood, 
and joining the great throng of his dis- 
ciples, we have to do our part to carry on 
his work, and to make men understand 
with a new clearness and thankfulness 
to Gop all the grace and truth of that 
great Chief of faithful souls. 

We desire that Truth shall prevail, 
and it will be the humble aim of Tux 
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INQUIRER in this new year, as in t 
past, to see clearly and to speak fearlessly 
those things which seem to make for the 
Kingdom of Gop; but in all things to 
observe Charity, and to remembey that 
the Father is leading His children by 
many different ways to the goal of the 
perfect life, and that greatest of allis the 
Love which never faileth. 


IN WHOM IS NO VARIABLENESS 
NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING, 


Ir fortifies my soul to know, 
That, though I perish, Truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change, 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 

A. H. Cuoveu. 


WORK ON EARTH. 


Way dost thou talk of death, laddie ? 
Why dost thou long to go? 

The Master that hath placed thee here 
Hath work for thee to do. 


Why dost thou talk of heaven, laddie ? 
What wouldst thou say in heaven 
When the Master asks, ‘ What hast thou 
done 
With the talents I have given ?’? 


‘I gave thee wealth and influence, 
And the poor around thee spread : 
Where are the sheep and lambs of mine 

That thou hast reared and fed ? 


‘I gave thee wit and eloquence, 
Thy brethren to persuade : 

Where are the thousands by thy word 
More wise and holy made ? 


‘T placed thee in a land of light, 
Where the Gospel round thee shone : 

Where is the heavenly-mindedness 
I find in all my own ? 


‘ And last I sent thee chastisement, 
That thou mightst be my son : 

Where is the trusting faith that says, 
“ Father, Thy will be done” ?’ 


Joun Wixson (Christopher North). 


TRUE RELIGION. 


I was early convinced that true religion 
consists in an inward life, wherein the heart 
doth love and reverence God the Creator, 
and learn to exercise true justice and good- 
ness, not only toward all men, but also 
toward the brute creatures,—that, as the 
mind is moved by an inward principle to 
love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, so by the same principle it is moved 
to love Him in all His manifestations in the 
visible world,—that, as by His breath the 
flame of life was kindled in all animal 
sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
unseen and at the same time exercise cruelty 
toward the least creature moving by His 
life, or by life derived from Him, is a con- 
tradiction in itself, I found no narrowness 
respecting sects and opinions, but believed 
that sincere, upright-hearted people, in every 
society, who truly love God, are accepted of 
Him. 

As I lived under the cross, and simply 
followed the openings of truth, my mind, 
from day to day, was more enlightened. I 
looked upon the works of God in this visible 
creation, and an awfulness covered me. 
My heart was tender, and often contrite, and 
universal love to my fellow-creatures in- 
creased in me, 

Joun Woouman. 


et i wee ns a 
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THE CONSTANCY OF NATURE AND 
THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD. 
_A SERMON. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Marrinnav. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.— 
Genesis viii. 22. 

I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth.— Genesis ix. 13. 

Tue legends with which the Bible opens, 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Flood, 
embody an idea which no progress in 
Geology, no extension of History will ever 
deprive of their deep truth. They represent 
this Universe as not only springing from 
the bidding of the Eternal Mind, but as 
ruled by His momentary thought. It is 
bound .by no customs, but pliant to every 
purpose He conceives; is hindered by no 
observances from reflecting the changes of 
emotion, and bringing out upon its surface 
the brilliancy of His love or the shadow of 
His frown. His judgments freely alter 
the natures He has made ; and when man 
deforms His divine image, He lets the 
balanced elements go out of tune in answer to 
the discords of sin. The blessed Eden of 
man becomes the private park of God; the 
Tree of Life now grows unseen, and 
propagates no seed. The earth, no longer 
gay with its green sod, is choked with the 
thistle and the thorn. Pain and sorrow 
follow.on the fruitfulness of Nature, and the 
sunniest vista of life has its perspective 
closed by the cavern of Death. Nay, as 
human wickedness spreads and shocks the 
moral sense of God, the very work of 
creation is undone, the sluices of the firma- 
ment, are burst, and the waters above the 
heaven mingle again with those below, and 
a remnant only is spared for a new experi- 
ment. Thus far, Nature does but lend itself 
to the administrative hand of God, who does 
not hesitate to turn it hither and thither by 
the movements of His thought. But, from 
the moment when the Dove took leave of the 
Ark, He determined to make another use 
of the visible frame of things. It should no 
longer express the momentary lights and 
shadows of His mind, but that invariable 
constancy by which in truth they were 
all projected: the unsteadiness should 
disappear from the heavens and the 
earth, and they should be patient as His 
mercy, severely punctual as His holiness, 
Withdrawing from them the living mobility 
of His countenance, He would fix upon them 
one expression, and leave them as the statue 
of His majesty. He would resort to other 
media to declare His pity and displeasure. 
His love and approbation would make Him- 


self felt as He passed by, on the invisible 


ways of the human Soul, but would swerve 


-and sway no more before the eye of Sense ; 


making with it, through His bow of beauty 
on the cloud a silent covenant that ‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.’ 

Judged by the test of Natural History, all 
this may be fanciful and false. There may 
be no ground for supposing that God once 
changed the principles on which the universe 
was governed ; or that the courses of the 
sun and stars, the light and air, the clouds 
and streams, were ever less steady than at 
this hour. We may detect no age when the 
universe was not yet bound and opaque, but 
flexible and transparent to the transitions of 
the Divine thought, an open theatre of 
living interposition, changing its ways with 


the modulations of the Creative Soul. It 
may be true that, whatever track of primeval 
time we cross, we shall in vain listen for His 
audible voice upon the upper air, and watch 
for His form amid the forest trees; and 
shall find already the impress clear of the 
order which Kepler traced, the laws that 
Newton proved, the relations which Faraday 
described, It may be a _ chronological 
mistake to speak of two successive periods, 
in one of which God governed freshly out of 
pure moral considerations, moulding and 
turning the elements to suit the emergencies 
of human conduct, while in the other He 
pledged Himself to the perseverance of an 
ever-during mechanism. But the error is 
only chronological: it is in the date, not in 
the thing dated. The distinction set forth 
in these two periods between the free 
spiritual action of God on the one hand, 
and His fixed rules on the other, from which 
neither guilt nor goodness can prevail with 
Him to swerve, is just and profound ; only, 
the two methods, instead of being tried in 
succession, eternally co-exist. Yet that very 
succession denotes another truth. It sets 
the moral purpose before the mechanical 
usages of God, and brings the inexorable 
Laws out of the personal liberty of His 
affections. Were Nature to tell simply the 
story of its source, and, regardless of all 
else, restrain nothing of the feeling whence 
it comes, it would be as the face of an angel 
or a child, changing as it looked on good or 
ill, clear with heavenly love, or sad with 
holy anger. But a world like that, sensitive 
to every sin, could be fit only for the 
residence of Saints: it would smite with 
curse, it would drown in floods, a race the 
imagination of whose heart is often evil from 
its youth ; and so, for man’s sake, to give a 
ground of expectation to his intellect and 
discipline to his character, God refrains from 
sending His looks through the heavens and 
the earth, and retires from them into 
reticence, and imposes on them ordinances 
which, think of us as He may, shall tell us 
nothing but His faithfulness. Thus, Law is 
the fruit of Choice, the self-renunciation of 
the infinite Pity, the long-suffering of a 
divine Patience. It is not the rhythm of 
some dance of death performed by the 
galvanized corpse of Fate ; but the persistent 
movement of a living mind, the habitual 
ways of whose beneficence, wisdom, and 
affection, make the only Necessity there is. 
First, Love and Thought ; then, Law and 
Rule; this is the order of Reality. They 
may not have separately and successively 
occupied two acts in the drama of Creation ; 
but in its invention and development as a 
whole, this is assuredly the true arrangement 
of causality and subordination. How often 
does the oldest myth contain more truth 
than the newest science! 

There is a singular contrast between the 
feeling which Nature’s constancy would 
produce when first established, and that 
which it isaptto awaken after long continu- 
ance. Suppose it true that the Creator began 
with ruling the world, not indeed by humour 
and caprice, but by immediate regard to the 
deserts and characters of men, so that the 
daily light and nightly dews, the winter 
frosts and summer fruits, were commanded 
and. countermanded according to the contin- 
gencies of the human will; and suppose 
that at a certain date this mode were 
changed for a fixed order, in which the rule 
of Nature should detach itself from the 
moral government of the soul. With what 
joy and hope would m¢»welcome the new 
reliance, look at the stx ser of peace 


arching its colours across the sky, and feel 
the strife between sin and God withdraw 
from the battle-field of the universe into the 
silent chambers of the individual heart! 
Such a moment of relief would indeed be 
like a stepping from the restless flood upon 
the steady mountain, and hearing the wind, 
so wild of late upon the hollow waves, now 


whispering sweetly to the young grass, and 


beholding the sunshine broken no more by 
the cold and barren waters, but eagerly 
drunk in by the grateful soil. And when 
day by day the promise of the quiet order 
failed not, when the sun knew its hour for 
quenching the stars, and the stars were ready 
lit ere the sun retired ; when the fields and 
springs could lieexpectantof the earlyand the 
latter rain, and in the very faintness of heat 
watch for the cooling of their thirst; when 
the fig-tree, constant to its fruit, never grew 
the thistle, nor did the olive turn into the 
thorn ; when all the natures of things held 
persistently on, and the succession of events 
came regularly round ; men that before had 
been tossed on an uncertain sea, and driven 
before an incalculable wind, would feel the 
blessedness of a sure dependence, and adore 
the precious veracity of God. 

But no sooner does their trust become 
habitual, than it parts with its first joy 
and love; begins to demand rather than 
confide ; insinuates that God cannot help 
being punctual; that it is not any choice 
of will, but a necessity of nature; and 
that where no good is intended there is no 
goodness to be revered. Their foolish heart 
becomes darkened, and takes the veil on 
its affections to be an eclipse of God; the 
numbness of its own palsy it gives to the 
life of the universe; and, because it is 
itself stupefied for worship, presumes the 
death of all that is adorable. 

And so the more the dear God is faithful 
to us, the less are we. affectionate to Him: 
we can sing our song in the morning of the 
world ; but we are mocking ere ’tis night, 
and for Him to be true for ever is our 
favourite ground for not believing Him at 
all! Did He give us only broken notices of 
His sovereignty, only half the evidence of 
His trustworthiness ; did He not so firmly 
keep the rules which He has laid down ; 
did the earth sometimes stagger on its axis, 
and the sun forget to rise—we should be 
more ready to own His presence, and the 
more readily fly to his protection the less of 
it there was. But just because all is so 
constant, because when He calleth out the 
starry host by number, ‘not one faileth,’ 
because He repents not of the four seasons, 
and makes them neither three nor five, 
because while centuries fulfil their cycles, 
the moon was never known to be late in 
her fulness, nor the year to deal out by one 
instant short measure of the time ; because 
the light from ten thousand sources, whether 
in the domestic space of our own system or 
in. the most foreign heaven, keeps every- 
where the same rate without hurry or delay, 
so that we can publish its arrival, and be 
sure to find it there; because the very 
wasting of other objects is but an example 
of His imperishable faith, and races are born 
and die, and sea and mountains change their 
place, without one breach of His everlasting 
word, and the shifting outline of created 
things is seen on the measureless disc of His 
eternity—our perverse hearts, so fickle in 
themselves, think the infinite patience to be 
impossible, and fancy thought and_ love 
could not hold out so long and far ; and our 
return for the very perfection of our God is 
that we proclaim Him only Fate. 
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Yet how otherwise could a great parent 
Mind, of wisest and most wakeful affection, 
establish claims upon our trust and venera- 
tion? He has framed our intellectual nature 
to expect a constant order and reckon the 


future by the past. And the outer universe 
truly answers to this surmise ; and uniform- 
ity in Nature does but verify the promise 
made in the constitution of our minds. And 
after all, to a clear eye and a pure heart, 
how little is there that should weary or be- 
numb in the punctual cycles of the world! 
There are so many of them, and all of 
different lengths, that there is no end to the 
crossing lines of change by which they 
multiply variety, and startle us with sweet 
or sad surprise. The earth always takes its 
twenty-four hours to spin its round, but the 
shadow on its hemisphere creeps with its 
silent edge over continent and sea, now 
giving the advantage to night and home, 
and now to day and the summer fields. 
The seasons measure themselves out with 
unvaried repetition ; but with what different 
charm, according as we have counted many 
of them or few! The bursting earth of 
spring, the musical air, the gleamy skies, the 
foliage fresh as the cheek of a young child, 
look into us in our earlier years as with a 
brilliant challenge of our sympathy ; starting 
the melody of gladness, for us to strike in 
with our purest harmony; communing 
with us on loving terms, like with like, and 
hope with hope. When life is far advanced, 
the same fair show falls upon an altered 
soul, and spreads a picture there, if of less 
gorgeous colouring, yet of tenderer lights 
and deeper distances. To the elderly, spring 
is like the infant to the grandparents, a glad 
reminiscence for themselves, and a gladder 
hope for others, and a dear joy within itself. 

The free life of our own souls runs through 
every mechanical cycle, and imparts to that 
which is called the same, varieties and 
contrasts the most rich and solemn. The 
weeks are called equal that bring us, each 
day of rest, to this house of prayer again. 
Yet who can compare the contents which 
our several memories lay at the feet of God 
in our reckoning here? The heedless and 
unawakened, who hardly have an inward 
life, but chiefly buy and sell, and hear the 
news and sleep, cannot but bring an empti- 
ness hither, to carry an emptiness away. 
The scrupulous and anxious, who trail on 
without the fresh soul of trust, toiling only 
at the oars of duty, without spreading the 
sails of faith, rest here in vain, with a 
hundred problems of the voyage of life 
which only death will solve. Some perhaps 
with hearts overcharged with their first 
great sorrow or their first deep sin, feel 
weary and heavy-laden as with the burden 
of life, and almost old enough to remember 
the voice, ‘Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest.’ And so to the mourning or 
rejoicing, to the remiss or the earnest, to the 
young or the old, do the weeks, though the 
same by the clock, most variously fill them- 
selves, and shrink to a cypher or swell into 
an existence. 

None but those whose inner heart is 
withered, whose moral vitality has collapsed 
under the opiates of custom, who suffer 
themselves to be passively handed over 
from night to day, and day to night, and 
simply passed through the cycles of Nature, 
can complain of the periodicity of exist- 
ence or feel the constancies of the universe 
at variance with the presence of the 
living God. Vain indeed is it for natures 
like ours to appeal to the antiquity of 
physical Law as an excuse for oblivion of 


Him, For we carry in our own souls some- 
thing older than the seasons ; traces of God’s 
eternal veracity more gentle, yet more 
awful, than the successions of summer and 
winter, morning and evening: a record of 
certainties in His government, not less 
reliable than the courses of the heavens, and 
revealing instead of hiding the perpetual 
vigilance of His eye, and actual stirrings of 
His spirit. The moral law written in our 
conscience has a deeper and more indigenous 
seat than the natural law transcribed from 
without upon our intellect. We know that 
‘His countenance beholdeth the upright’ 
with more assurance than that He will keep 
the moon to her times; that ‘the wicked’ 
will ever be ‘as the troubled sea,’ more 
certainly than that the tides will continue to 
sweep from shore to shore ; that the ‘graces 
of the holy soul are His delight’ ; better than 
that: as He looks round the zones of the 
universe He finds all too good to change. 
The conviction of our hearts that truth, 
justice, mercy, are inherently and eternally 
lovely, and of binding authority over all 
souls, actual and possible, is far deeper than 
the persuasion of our understandings, that 
the order of the external creation is uni- 
versal and perpetual. We know that the 
form of that physical order has once begun, 
and is a thing ordained: we know that, on 
the other hand, the very first spirit created 
was born into moral distinctions which were 
always there, uncreated even by the Creator, 
and comprehending even the all-comprehen- 
sive Mind. Physical law, with all its 
steadiness, is but God’s outward action ; 
Moral law is His own eternal Self, the 
essential sphere and theatre of His spiritual 
existence, as external space is of His natural 
activity. And the conscience in us that 
reflects this inner essence of His spirit is 
accordingly our ultimate oracle of His 
presence as the God of living holiness, the 
still small voice of revelation, to which we 
should more reverently listen than to the 
thunders of the tempest and the sweeping of 
the winds. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Tue Inquirer goes into a great many 
homes where there are children, and I should 
like them to feel that they also have a share 
in the paper. We are always glad to have 
the children with us in our religious services, 
and the elders often enjoy a special chil- 
dren’s service quite as much as the little 
ones. In some chapels the minister gives 
five or ten minutes of the regular service 
every Sunday to the children. There is a 
hymn especially for them, and then he talks 
to them just for those few minutes, so that 
they can all attend and be interested. That 
is easier than listening to a whole long ser- 
mon. Now, I want this children’s column to 
be like that. I want the children who read 
it, or have it read to them at bome, to feel 
that I am talking to them, and often I shall 
ask some other friend to talk to them. And 
I hope they will be always interested, and 
will like to see Tu INQuiRER come every 
week, because there is something for the 
children in it. 

Let me first wish you all a Happy New 
Year. It is pleasant to wake on a clear 
sunny morning, and feel that a new day has 
begun. There is so much to do, and so 
much to enjoy. And if you are sorry and 


ashamed for something you did or said yes- | 


terday, or for having been impatient and 
bad-tempered, you can now begin again. 
You can turn over a new leaf. How pleasant 


it is to feel that! You can do a better page 
of writing in the book of your life, with no 
more careless mistakes, no more ugly blots. 
And so it is with a new year. It is onlya 
larger day in our life, and we ought to begin 
with this happy thought that our Heavenly 
Father, who gives us our life, means us to 
enjoy it and use it well, and that we can 
make this a better day than the last. So I 
wish you a Happy New Year; and I will 
give you this text for a good beginning : 
‘Walk as children of light ’ (Ephesians v. 8.). 

We begin the New Year just after Christ- 
mas, and nothing could be better. We take 
with us the special happiness of Christmas 
thoughts and all the brightness of that time. 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.’ ‘Those words 
have been ringing in our hearts, and we 
have thought of all that Jesus meant in his 
teaching of brotherly love and unselfishness 
and gentleness, and of the tender care and 
love of our heavenly Father. This has been 
like a beautiful refrain in the song of our 
Christmas gladness, in the home gatherings, 
the messages from friends near and distant, 
the pleasant gifts, the eagerness to be doing 
acts of kindness; especially to those who 
have little brightness in their lives. And 
all this we take with us into the new year. 
If Christmas has been so happy and so full 
of brightness, why not keep that Christmas 
temper through all the year? Let us try 
always to ‘ walk as children of light.’ 

Last Christmas I read somewhere a little 
story, which I will tell you now. 

Maggie was a poor ignorant girl, who had 
lived all her life in a big town, and had no 
one to teach her much that was good. Her — 
home was very rough, and she was often 
cruelly treated, with no loving care to lead 
her right. Christmas had meant to her 
nothing but greediness and coarse, noisy plea- 
sures. Then one year, in the middle of 
December, on a cold foggy night while she 
was out in the street, Maggie was knocked 
down and so badly hurt that she had to be 
taken into the hospital. And as she lay 
there in her bed, enjoying the quiet and com- 
fort, a gentle lady came one evening and 
sat by her, and talked about Jesus and the 
gladness he brought into the world. She 
told Maggie of his kindness and his great 
love for little children, and of the heavenly 
Father in whom he trusted, and who cares 
for us all; and how she herself might be a 
follower of Jesus, and have him for a real 
friend, to help her to be good and to live as 
one of the children of the Father in heaven. 
This was very wonderful to Maggie. She 
had never heard anything like it before. It 
made her very glad, and she felt eager to be 
strong and well again, to begin this better, 
happier life. Just then, one of the nurses, 
who was tired and looked rather cross, went 
by ; and Maggie noticed, and called to her: 
‘Nurse, have you heard about Jesus? 
‘What do you mean, child? ‘Have you 
heard how Jesus is our friend, and we have ~ 
a Father in heaven, who cares for us all? 
‘Of course [have.’ ‘Oh,’ said Maggie, won- 
dering, ‘I thought you couldn’t have heard, 
You looked so glum.’ Maggie did not mean 
to be rude, but the light of her new happi- 
ness was shining in her face, and she could 
not understand how anyone could know 
this, and not be glad. 

Now, think what will make you ‘children 
of light.’ ; 

1. Cheerfulness, with bright, 
faces. 

2. Truthfulness, which is like a clear, 
beautiful light, making people trust you. 


pleasant 
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3. Goodness, with real, unselfish love 
and care for others. 

These are given us by onr Heavenly 
Father, and then we have to do our part, as 
His children. Next week I will tell you 
more about this. And now, I will only say 
once more, Let us all try in this New Year 
to ‘walk as children of light.’ 


I hope you all know Young Days, our 
monthly children’s magazine. Perhaps you 
have been taking it for years, and have got 
all the bound volumes. If so, they must 
have begun to take it in your home before 


is now twenty-two years old. But if any of 
you do not know it, take it for this year. 


It only costs a penny a month, and it has 
- capital stories and pictures, and is full of 
There is Guild. 


other interesting things. 
work for Sunday afternoons and evenings, 
with readings from the Bible, and study of 
the lives of heroes and heroines. This year 
itis to be about King Alfred, John Wycliffe, 
Martin Luther, Channing, Abraham Lincoln, 
Elizabeth Fry, and some others. For this 
work the Editor gives prizes to all who do 
it thoroughly. 

And ask your parents whether they have 
got The Helper, the book for teachers and 
parents for 1898. It ought to be in every 
one of your homes, and it ought to be read 
and used. There are some stories in it 
which children will like, and some beautiful 
recitations ; but it is mostly for the elders, 
to help them to have happy times with the 
children. It would be difficult to find a 
better Helper anywhere. — 
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| Notices and Reports for this Department should 
be as brief as possible, and be sent in by Thursday 
Morning.) 
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Bradford.—At a recent ‘At Home’ in connec- 
tion with the Chapel Lane Literary Society, an 
interesting lecture was given by Miss Hudson on 
her tour in ‘Spain last spring. The lecture was 
illustrated by lime-light views, and there was a 
large attendance, the chair being taken by the Rev. 
K, Ceredig Jones, M.A. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission. 
—On Wednesday week the annual party was held ; 
over 100 members of the congregation took tea 
together, after which the Rev. A. N. Blatchford 
presided over a largely augmented meeting and in 
his address regretted the absence, through in- 
disposition, of the esteemed president of the mission, 
Mr. A. H. Wansey. Addresses were also delivered 
by the Rey. C, D. Badland, M.A., Mr. J. K. 
Champion, and the missionary, the Rev. J. Wain. 
Miss Blatchford presented the prizes to the two 
first classes of senior scholars in the Sunday-school. 
During the evening, the choir of Lewin’s Mead 
Meeting, under the direction of Mr. J. Y. Pearce, 
rendered some excellent music, and the first class 


with an inkstand, as a token of their warm regard. 
—On Thursday the junior scholars, some 200 in 
number, sat down to tea, when subsequently the 
prizes from the Mary Carpenter Guild, under the 
secretaryship of Miss Susan Worsley, were dis- 
tributed by the Rev. C. D. Badland, who, along 
with Mr. Wain, delivered suitable addresses to the 
scholars. 

Cardiff.—The Rev. George St. Clair’s farewell 
sermon in the West Grove Church, on Sunday 
evening, gave an interesting review of the leading 
events of the expiring year. The year, he said, 
would be remembered in English history as that of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. The celebration was one of 
the most impressive displays the world had ever 
seen, One roar of acclaim and loyalty came up 
from the whole British Empire. The presence of 
the eleven Colonial Premiers and the hearty 
reception they met with held out promise of a 
general league among us for our common safety. 
How mighty we then should be was suggested by 


monstrated by the naval review atSpithead. This 
was probably the most magnificent spectacle ever 
beheld, and the nation felt a thrill of intense pride, 
and yet we trust, said the preacher, there was no 
desire to be boastful or aggressive. The best feeling 
of the country was expressed by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling in the verses beginning, 
*God of our Fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far flung battle line!’ 

in which he warned us against the dangers of pomp 
and display, and bade us not put our trust in 
cannon, but in the Lord of Hosts. Dealing with 
foreign affairs and their latest development in 
China, Mr. St. Clair said one did not like to see the 
scramble for territory, but it might, perhaps, be 
the way of Providence to bring all the barbarous and 
backward tribes under the rule and tutorship of the 
more advanced. We had seen, he added, again this 
year, in. various ways, that the world is still 
governed by force, and that nations who do not 
arm and organise will be overrun and dominated by 
others. At this period of the world’s history this 
was very sad; at this date of the Christian era it 
was very discouraging. Yet there were hopeful 
signs. It was quite pleasant to read the other day 
of the Afridis, who are fighting us, sending their 
women and children into Peshawar for protection 
—into the arms of the British! We were so 
humane as that, even when war was raging, and the 
tribesmen know it and reckon upon it. Surely we 
might:hope that this humane feeling would by-and- 
by put an end to war altogether. 

Chowbent. — The usual Christmas morning 
service was held in the chapel, and was well 
attended. In the afternoon and evening of the 
same day the Christmas Party took place, when the 
large schoolroom was filled.—On Sunday afternoon, 
in place of the ordinary school, a Christmas 
Lantern Service was held, when a collection was 
taken up{for the children’s home at Blackpool.—On 
the previous Sunday special collections had been 
taken up in the chapel for the Poor’s Fund, and on 
the Wednesday afternoon and evening a small sale 
of work, opened by Mrs, Caleb Wright, for the 
purpose of lessening the debt in connection with 
the latest additions to the Day and Sunday-school 
buildings, etc , was held, and realised £74 15s, 7d, 
—During the season just closed, a series of Sunday 
evening special sermons in the chapel, of a non- 
controversial character, has proved a success, The 
preachers have been the Revs. C. H. Wellbeloved, 
Dendy Agate, R. Travers Herford, John Moore, and 
J. J. Wright.—The Lantern Services, held in the 
Volunteer Hall, the largest in the district, from 
eight to nine o'clock on Sunday evenings, had, 
during 1896 —7, become so overcrowded that for this, 
the fifth year, means had to be devised by which 
the numbers attending might be more in keeping 
with the accommodation. The means adopted have 
proved a success, and, although the numbers have 
not been so large as in previous seasons, the moral 
and spiritual good done under the more comfortable 
circumstances is believed to have been even greater, 

Devonport.—The last meeting for the term of 
the Christ Church Literary Society was held on 
Tuesday week last, when an interesting debate took 
place on questions relating to supersensuous phe- 
nomena ; ‘ Keener Sense or Hallucination’ was the 
title, Mr. J. A. Barnes and Mr. J. W. Cock being 
the leaders on respective sides. At previous 
meetings Dr. Oldfield, of Broughton Hospital, 
gave an impressive lecture on Food Reform, and 
Mr. T. J. Dunstan an admirable talk on a holiday 
tour, which was illustrated by splendid limelight 
views. Twelve meetings of a varied character have 
been held this term, and have been uniformly 
successful. 

Dewsbury.—On Tuesday evening the usual 
Christmas congregational soirée took place in the 
Unity Church schoolroom, Dewsbury. There was a 
large attendance, the decorations were exceptionally 
chaste and seasonable, and the proceedings through- 
out were marked by an enthusiasm which was 
truly inspiriting and highly encouraging. After 
tea Mr. J. S. Mathers, J.P., of Leeds (president of 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union), occupied the chair, 
though at a later stage his place as chairman was 
ably filled by Mr. May, of Dewsbury. The Revs. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A. (Leeds), J. G. Slater 
(Pudsey), and other well known ladies and gentle- 
men connected with the cause were also present, 
Mr. Mathers and Mr. Hargrove gave excellent and 
stirring addresses appertaining to church life, and 
they were followed by one, by Mr, Fred Clayton 
(Leeds) on the importance of the Sunday-school 
as the nursery of the church. Mr. Crawshaw, the 
choirmaster, had provided a choice musical pro 
gramme, and it was carried out in a praiseworthy 
manner, Mr. A. Sykes, the organist, ably presiding 
at the piano. 

Edinburgh.—The annual soirée was held in the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, December 15, the Rev. R. B. 
Drummond presiding. After tea, the Chairman 


delivered a brief address, in the course of which he 
remarked that the different institutions connected 
with the church might be described as being in a 
fairly healthy state. An interesting programme of 
songs and recitations was then gone through, the 
proceedings concluding with ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’— 
On the 24th ult., the Sunday-school soirée was held 
in the chapel, when there was a good attendance of 
scholars and their parents and friends. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with singing the Christmas 
hymn ‘It came upon the midnight clear.’ 

Glasgow : St. Vineent-street.—The annual 
Sunday-school soirée was held on Tuesday last. 
There was a large gathering, 345 sitting down to tea, 
The Rey. A. Lazenby took the chair, and was sup- 
ported by the Rev. A. C. Henderson, B.D., Paisley ; 
Messrs. J. Graham, J. Brownlie, and W. Wilson, 
The tea was prepared by the ladies of the Social 
Working Society and teachers, and was well served 
by a large band of willing assistants. After tea and 
a few words of welcome from the Chairman, a play, 
entitled ‘Dick Whittington and his Cat,’ was ably 
performed by the scholars, The play was greatly 
enjoyed. Special thanks are due to Messrs. A, 
Horton and A, Ballantyne for their labour in pre- 
paring the play and scenery. Games and dancing 
brought a very happy evening to a close, 

Halifax.—At the usual Christmas service the 
collection for the Poor’s-purse was £9 18s. 114d.— 
The annual school and congregational tea party 
was held on Monday, Dec. 28. After tea, the Rev. 
F. E, Millson was chairman of the meeting. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were passed, 
and short addresses given by the Rey. E. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., of Bradford, the Rev. J. Arthur Pear- 
son, of Oldham, and Messrs. Arnold, H. Wadsworth, 
Slater (Bradford), H. Dyson, H. Dawtrey, J. Teal, 
and Jas. Whitehead. <A selection of Christmas 
carols and glees was given by the chapel choir, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Wilson. The attend- 
ance was not so good as we had hoped for. 

Liseard (Farewell to the Rev. V. D. Davis). 
—On Wednesday week a soirée was held in the 
Liscard Unitarian Church, to bid farewell to the 
Rev, V. D. Davis, at the close of his five years’ 
ministry. There was a full attendance of the con- 
gregation and their friends, among those present 
being the Revs. R, A. Armstrong and H. W. Hawkes, 
In the course of the evening, Mr. 8. Wellington, 
the chairman, spoke in terms of very cordial appre- 
ciation of the services Mr. Davis had rendered, 
and made, on behalf of the congregation, a farewell 
gift of a silver tea and coffee service. Mr. H. P, 
Houghton also spoke, and Mr, Davis acknowledged 
the gift, and spoke of the great happiness he and 
his wife had found in their work at Liscard, and of 
the good prospects of the church.—On the follow- 
ing evening the children’s Christmas party was 
held, and the members of the Children’s Union 
gave to Mr. Davis a handsome inkstand. The 
plans for the new church and school buildings, to 
be given by Mrs. Elam, have been passed by the 
District Council, and the work will be proceeded 
with as soon as possible. The architects are Messrs. 
Ware and Rathbone, of Liverpool. 

London: Essex Chureh.—The various Christ- 
mas services have been full of interest. The Christ- 
mas Cantata, prepared by the choir, was given on 
the 19th ult. in the evening, and much appreciated 
by a large-congregation, —The morning service on 
Christmas Day was attended by a faithful company, 
despite the fogs and the slippery roads. The Carol 
service on the following evening was much enjoyed 
and well attended, The church has been tastefully 
decorated by willing workers, who deserve abun< 
dant thanks for their labours. The January 
Calendar can be had at Essex Hall. 

Padiham.—The Rev. E. T. Russell, who is 
leaving Nazareth Chapel for South St. Mungo-st. 
Church, Glasgow, was last Sunday the recipient of 
two farewell presents, one from the members of his 
own congregation, the other from the Blue Ribbon 
Union, to the work of which he has devoted much 
time. 

Pudsey.—A Social Union was formed in the 
autumn, and opened with a conversazione on the 
evening of Sept. 29. The closing meeting of the 
first session, which has been most successful, took 
the form, on Wednesday, Dec, 15, of a social party. 
Lectures have been given by Rev. H. C. Jones, M.A., 
on ‘The Women of George Eliot’s Novels’; Rev. J, 
McDowell, on ‘ Australia’; Rev. J. G. Slater, on 
‘Shakespeare’s England’ ; Mr. W. J. Noble, on 
‘Reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian War’; and 
Mr. A. C. Slater, B.Sc., on ‘ Volcanoes.’ There have 
also been debates on ‘Socialism and Christianity’ 
and the ‘ Engineer’s Lock-out,’ while three evenings 
were devoted to musical and other entertainments, 
The society numbers 90 members, and the audiences 
have ranged from 50 to 1380. 

Saffron Walden.—On Christmas Sunday, at 
the close of the morning service in the General 
Baptist Chapel, the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth prex 
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sented each scholar and teacher in the Sunday- 
school, and some other friends, with a copy of the 
special Diamond Jubilee edition of the revised ver- 


sion of the Bible. Each copy has an excellent 
portrait of the Queen for frontispiece, whilst the 
cover bears the crest of the University cf Cam- 
bridge, with the dates ‘1837—1897.’ The number 
given away was sixty-five. It is the same edition 
as the 11,000 given away to all the children in 
Dudley on the 21st June last, Mr, Brinkworth, by 
request, taking part in that distribution.— This 
place of worship is now lighted with the Wellsbach 
incandescent gas lighting system, to the advantage 
of the worshippers. 

Shepton Mallet.—The members of the Unit- 
arian circle held a social meeting in the schoolroom 
adjoining the chapel, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 14th, 
when there was a good attendance, notwithstanding 
the stormy weather. The programme of vocal and 
instrumental music included glees by the choir and 
songs by members and friends, which were much 
enjoyed. The accompanists were Mrs. T, Allen and 
Miss Emily Phillis, An address was given by the 
Rey. Lindsey T. Badcock, and recitations by Mr. 
Phillis and Mr. W. L. Badcock. A very pleasant 
evening was spent. The circle now numbers about 
forty members, 

South Wales.—At Capel-y-bryn, on Christmas 
Day, the Sunday-school, with that from Sychbant, 
held their annual meeting. The two schools were 
catechised by the minister, the Rev. J. Davies, and 
went through their work in an admirable manner. 
Mr. Davies urged the need of more teachers and 
more zeal in the work on the large gathering of 
those who were present.—The schools of Capel- 
y-groes and Allt-y-placca also met on the same day at 
the former place, and were similarly catechised, 
with satisfactory results, by the Rey. EK. E. Jenkins, 
the minister.—At Cribyn, on Christmas Eye, a 
grand concert was held, which gave great pleasure 
to a large audience, with satisfactory financial re- 
sults. 

Swinton.—An excellent piece of work has just 
been effected here by the enterprise of the young men. 
The school, which has for some time been much in 
need of cleaning, painting, etc., has been thoroughly 
overhauled, painted in oil, and tastefully decorated 
free of cost. We are all very proud at this display 
of energy on the part of our elder male scholars. A 
social party to pay for materials was held on Wed- 
nesday week, at which the workers were thanked. 

Walthamstow.—The iron church which has 
been erected here, and of which the foundation- 
stone was laid a few weeks ago by Mrs. Edwin 
Lawrence, was opened for religious worship on 
Christmas Day. The service of dedication was 
conducted by the Revs. Robert Spears, T. E. M. 
Edwards, Francis Wood, and John Toye. The 
lessons were read by two laymen, Messrs. Ginever 
and Galloway, members of the Highgate Unitarian 
Church, who had previously conducted services in 
a hall at Walthamstow ; and an address was also 
given by Miss Emily Sharpe. A Sunday-school 
is to be commenced in the present. year. 
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sf It is requested that notice of any 
alteration in the Calendar be sent to 
the Publisher not later than Thursday 
afternoon. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, Upper Grange-road, 11 a.m. 
and 7 P.M., Rev. HaroLp RyLert. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 a.m, and 7 p.m., Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., West 

Croydon, 11 a.M.and7P.m., Rev. J. Page Horrs, 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 a.m. and 6,30 P.m. 
Rey. A. J. Marcnant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 11 a.m., 
‘The Roll Call,’ and 7 pm., ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ Rev, Frank K, Fremston New Year 
Communion at noon, Benevolent Fund Col- 
lection, 

Forest’ Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 a.m, and 6.30 p.m., Rev. W. Ho~msHaw. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham-place, 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev, 8S. FuetonHer WILLIAMS, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 
7 P.M, Dr. BrookE Herrorp. At close of 
Morning Service, the Communion. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11}a.m, 
and 7 p.M., Rey. R. Spears, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 a.m. and 

p.M., Rev. G, Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D. 


Kentish Town, Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, 11 4.M. and 7 P.m., Rev, A. FaRQUHARSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 a.m. and 7 p.M., Rev, 
J. E. StRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High-street, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, near Oxford-circus, 
11.15 a.m., Young People’s Service, and 7 P.M., 
‘Thoughts for the New Year,’ Rev. H. 
Rawuines, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Green, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m, Rev. W. G. Capman, 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 a.m, and 6.30 P.M., 

Rev. G. Carter. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 a.m., 
3 P.M. and 7 p.M., Rev. SLAs FARRINGTON, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, 11 a.m. and 
7 pM, Dr. AuMED Swan (late of Tibet). 
3 P.M., Children’s Service, Rev. W. C. Bowrg. 

Stepney-Green, College Chapel, 11 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
L. TaveneEr. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m, 
Rev. W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East-hill, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Hall, 11 am.and 7 P.., 
Rev. Dr. MuMMERY. 

Woolwich, Masonic Hall, Anglesey-road, Plumstead, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL, 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 4.M. and 6.30 P.M., 
Rey. F. W. STANLEY. 

BeprorD, Library (side room), 
RowLanD HIt1. 

BrrMineHAM, Church of the Messiah, 11 a.m, and 
6.30 p.M., Rev. L. P. JAoxgs. 

Brackpoot, Banks-street, North Shore, 10.45 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.M., Rev. WM. Binns. 

Biaoxroon, Unitarian Lay Church, Masonic Hall, 
Waterloo-road, South Shore, 6.30 P.M. 

Boortg, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 P.m., Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 

BovugnemMovutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill-road, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m., Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Briguton, Christ Church (Free Christian), New-road, 
North-street, 11 a.m. and 7 P.m., Rev. A. Hoop, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 a.m. and 
7 P.M. 

CANTERBURY, Blackfriars, 11 a.m. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 a.m. 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. 8. Burrows. 

EastBourng, Natural History Museum, Lismore-rd., 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Mr. E. Carleton. 

GuiuprorD, Ward-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rev. J. A. Fautows. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 a.m. and 6.80 p.m., Rev. 
CHARLES Harcrove, M.A. Morning, ‘The 
Surcease of Time.* 

LiveRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 a.m. and 6,30 
P.M., Rey. R; A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

LrvgRpPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 a.m, 
and 6.380 p.m., Rev. W. L. SouropEr. 

LivERPooL, Renshaw-street Chapel, 
and 6,30 p.m., Rev. Dr. KLEIN. 

Mancuestser, Sale, 11 a.m. and 6.30 pP.M., Rev, 
JAMES Forrest, M.A, 

MANCHESTER, Strangeways, 10.30 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., 

ManowEsteR, Upper Brook-street Free Church, 
10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m., Rev. C, Pzaou. 

Neweokt, I.W., Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M., Rev. W. J. JUPP, 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30 a.m., Rev. 
C. B. Urton, B.A., B.Sc. 

PortsMouTH, General Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas- 
street, 6.45 p.m., Mr. THomas Bonp. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.45 
P.M., Mr. G. Cosens Prior. 

Ramsaatg, Assembly Rooms, High-street, 11 a.m. 
and 7 p.M., Rev. T. R. Skemp. 

READING, Unitarian Free Church, London-road, 
11.15 a.m. and 6.30 P.m., Rev. E. A. Voysry, B.A. 

SoarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 a.m. and 7 P.M., 
Rev. E, L. H. Taomas, B.A. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 a.M, and 
6.30 p.M., Rey. C. H. WELLBELOVED. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 p.m., Rev. PrizrstLey Prime. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley-rd., 
11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M, 

Wermourtn, Oddfellows’ Hall, Market-street, 11 
aM, and 6,30 p.m, Rev. E. C. BENNETT. 

York, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., Rey. W. Brrxs, F.R.A.S. 
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Cars Town, Free Protestant Unitarian Church, 
Hout-street, 6.30 p.m., Rev. R. BaLMFORTH, 


6.30 PM. Rev. 


11 aM. 


‘THE INQUIRER’ CALENDAR. 


SUNDAY SERVICES are advertised at a charge 
of 10s. per year, prepaid ; a space of two lines being 
given to each announcement; extra lines are 
charged 4d. each. Orders can be sent for a portion 
of the year, not less than thirteen weeks at the 
same rate. Calendar Notices not prepaid £1 the 
year. Single Announcements 6d. per line, All 
information as to the change of preachers should 
reach the Office not later than Thursday. 

Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


DEATHS. 


SotHern—At Norwich, December 26, William 
Alexander, second son of the late Samuel 
Sothern, of that city, aged 73. 


WittrAmMs—On December 23, at 84, Evering-road, 
Stoke Newington, N., aged 59, Elizabeth, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, 
Friends will please accept this, the only 
intimation. 3 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL. 
HALF FEE PRESENTATION FUND. 


The Secretary begs to announce thatthe Com- 
mittee for dispensing this Fund is ready to receive 
APPLICATIONS from Ministers desirous of ob- 
taining for their Daughters the aid which the Fund 
offers. 

The next Term commences on JANUARY 197n, 
and applications should be made at once to me. 

FRANK PRESTON. 

6, Derwent Villas, Whetstone, N. 


INEXPENSIVE 
IRON BUILDINGS, 


SUITABLE FOR 
HALLS, CHURCHES, READING ROOMS, 
SCHOOLS, COTTAGES, PAVILIONS, 
BILLIARD ROOMS, 


Facilities for erection in any part of the kingdom. 
Improved Construction, Increased Comfort, Widely 
Adopted. Prices most favourable. Designs and 
Estimates free. 

SPIERS & CO,, 
125, WEST REGENT-STREET, GLASGOW. 


Situations GHanted, Kc. 


—— = 


OUNG Gentlewoman seeks ENGAGE- 

MENT as NURSE to one or two Children. 

Bright, musical, and fond of children.—Apply, 
M. F., Office of this paper. 


ANTED, ENGAGEMENT as LADY- 

HOUSEKEEPER, or any position of 

trust. Highest references ; 12 years in last situa- 
tion.—M. D., Inquirer Office. 


ANTED, to PLACE a young Man, 

aged 26, with TRADESMAN in small 

country town, with view to learning BUSINESS, 

and ultimate Purchase of part or whole Interest. 

Corn Chandlery or other business not of arduous 

character.—Full particulars to F. R., 101, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C. 


ANTED, AT DOVER, for the Ist Feb-- 
ruary, a teetotal COOK GENERAL, and a 
HOUSE PARLOUR MAID. Wages £18.—Apply, 
by letter only, to Mrs. CockBurNn Curtis, 13, St. 
George’s-terrace, Gloucester-road, S.W. 


TRUSTWORTHY and Reliable Per- 

son requires a PLACE as WORKING 
HOUSEKEEPER to a Lady, or Gentleman and 
Lady, or thorough SERVANT where trust is 
required. Good wages.—IsaBeLLa RepMAN, High- 
street, Tenterden, Kent. 


HUDSON & CO. 


(Established 1845), 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, LAW, COMMERCIAL 
AND GENERAL 


LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 
23, Rep Lion Street, Hotzorn, Lonpon, W.C. 
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BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEQLOGY, 


Srstestrclostesd- sprints 
The Bible. Its Origin, Growth, and Character. By J. T, 
SunpeRLanp, M.A. Price 6s. net, by post 6s, 4d. 
The Bible of To-day. A Course of Lectures. By J. W. 


Cuapwick. Price 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

The Bible: What it is and is not. By JosseH Woop. 
ls. 6d. net, by post 1s. 9d. 

The Bible and its Theology. A Re-statement with refer- 
ence to certain Bampton Lectures and recent works on Atone- 
ment and Inspiration. By Dr. Vance Smits. Price 5s., 
post free, 

The Relation of Jesus to his Age and Our Own, 
being the Essex Hall Lecture for 1895. By J. Esriiw 
Carpenter, M.A. Price ls. net, by post 1s. 2d. 

From the Old Faith to the New. By P. E. Vizarp. 
Price 1s. net, by post 1s. 3d. 


Price 


Books by Dr. Martineau. 


A Study of Religion, 2 vols. Price 15s. 

_Endeavours after the Christian Life. Price 7s. 6d. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, 4 vols., each 7s. 6d. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for Public Worship. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Studies of Christianity. Price 7s. 6d. 


Lied eS 
espe 


eatrsteee NG 


God and the Soul. ByR. A. Armsrrone, B.A. Price 3s. 6d., 
by post 3s. 9d. 

The Significance of the Teaching of Jesus. ByR, A. 
Armstrong, B.A. Price ls. net, by post ls. 1d. 

God and Christ. By Sroprorp A. Brooxs, M.A. Price 5s, 
post free. 

The Pauline Benediction. By Dr. James Drummonp, M.A. 
Price 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 

Nineteenth Century Questions. 
CuarKy. Price 6s. net, by post 6s. 4d. 

Courage and Cheer. By Dr. Brooxe Herrorp. 
post free. 


By Dr. J. Freeman 


Price 5s, 


Books by Dr. Minot J. Savage. 


Jesus and Modern Life. 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 
Religion for To-day. 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

Beliefs about the Bible. 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

The Evolution of Christianity. 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 
The Morals of Evolution. Price 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 
The Religion of Evolution. Price 6s. net, by post 6s. 4d. 
A Man. Price 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

Helps for Daily Living. 4s. net, by post 4s, 3d. 

Man, Woman, and Child. 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

My Creed. Price 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 

Social Problems. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. Price 14s. 
Price 15s. 


‘Types of Ethical Theory, 2 vols. 


TOPO 


The Signs of the Times. 


Price 4s. net, by post 4s. 4d. 
4s, net, by post 4s. 4d. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


NEW CHURCH FOR WOOLWICH. 


The Woolwich Unitarian cause was commenced 
in January, 1894. 

From the beginning the Church has steadily 
progressed, and is now strong enough to warrant 


the Congregation in seeking for a Church Building 


of their own. 

An excellent site has been purchased, and plans 
for a Hall, Class-Rooms, and Chapel, by H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Esq., have been adopted. The in- 
tention is to build the Hall, Vestry, ete., at a 
probable cost with the land of about £1500. 

Will Unitarian friends kindly help ? 


(Signed ) 
L. Jengins Jonus, Minister. 


Davin Martineau, Treasurer of Building 
Fund, to whom donations may be sent at 


South-road, Clapham Park, London,S.W. 


Lo8. cds 


Already acknowledged .., ee MUNDO LO EO 


This effort has the support and hearty approval 
of both the Committees of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and of the London District 
Unitarian Society. 


WiINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S GONVALESGENT NURSING HOME, 
Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N. 


Intended for Poor Children RECOVERING from 
disease or in weak health ; Boys from 3—10, Girls 
from 3—12 years, 

_ Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
M. Prrronarp, 11, Highbury-crescent, N. 

Further Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
either of the Hon. Secretaries. 


MARIAN PRITCHARD 
Hon, Secs, } ROBERT HAMPSON. p 


IGHFIELD UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
IDLE, YORKS, 


The Committee are desirous of making Altera- 
tions to their School and Chapel Premises, and 
earnestly appeal to the Unitarian Public for their 
support. It is intended to build a School Kitchen 
with Classroom above, the Architect’s estimate for 
which is £120. Also to provide New Seats for the 
Schoolroom, New Heating Apparatus for the 
Chapel, Decorating the Interior, and Painting and 
Pointing the Exterior. The total amount required 
will reach £300. The Congregation are entirely of 
the working classes, and quite unable to raise the 
necessary amount ern but have undertaken 
to raise £50, 

The Congregation has heed in existence for over 
40 years, and, as this is the first Public Appeal, it 
is hoped that it will meet with a ready response. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following 
and acknowledged in THE INQUIRER ;— 

Rev. W. H. EASTLAKE, 

Highfield Parsonage, Idle, near Bradford ; 


Mr. ALBERT SPENCE, 
145, Folkestone-street, Bradford Moor, 
Bradford, Hon. Sec. ; or by 
EK, BASIL-LUPTON, Esq., 
14, Kast-parade, Leeds, the Acting Trustee. 


cou Sec 
Amount received and promised S66 
J. 7. Preston, Esq., London (0) KO 0) 


THE 


New Testament of Jesus for Theists. 


A. Compilation of SELECTED PASSAGES, 
without Note or Comment, 

Freely Arranged for Practical and Religious Use, 
From the Records.of the GOOD MISSION, and of 
the GOOD MESSAGE 
Of the HOLY THACHER in Galilee. 
Bound in cloth, 100 pages. Price One Shilling. 


WILLIAMS anp NORGATH, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Established in the First Year of the 
Queen’s Reign. 


MOORE & MOORE 


PIANOS 


Trichord ; Check Action. 
Perfect Tone and Touch; 


Iron Framed ; 


Solid Construction ; 
Elegant Design. 


MEDALS and AWARDS invariably for GOOD 
and CHEAP instruments, 


Prices from 18 to 96 Guineas. 


Supplied either for CASH (liberal discount), or 

on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, £1 Ils. 6d, 

to £8 8s. per quarter (10s. 6d. to 56s. per month), 
on generous and equitable terms. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST post free. 


Large selection of Instruments at the spacious 
Warerooms : 


104 & 105, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. _ 
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YORK-PLACE, BAKER-STREET, W. 


SESSION 1897—8. 


The Lent Term will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 20th. Lectures are given in all branches 
of General and Higher Education. Taken sys- 
tematically, they form a connected and progressive 
course, but a single course of Lectures in any sub- 
ject may be attended. 

Students are prepared for all the University of 
London Examinations in Artsand Science. Classes 
are held in preparation for the B.A, Honours, 1899 ; 
also classes in elementary Greek and Trigonometry 
for Students who will have matriculated in 
January, 98, 

Special classes in preparation for Matriculation 
(January, 1899, will be formed on the entry of a 
' sufficient number of names). Six Laboratories are 
open to Students for Practical Work. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 
can reside in the College. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


IRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 


Students 


Miss LEWIN, assisted by qualified teachers, re- 
ceives for Board and Instruction BOYS between 
the ages of six and thirteen years. 

The School Course includes English, Elementary 
Science, Drawing, Class Singing, and Conversa- 
tional German. Latin and Mathematics are taught 
to those boys who are sufficiently advanced in 
other subjects, 

The alternation of Head and Hand Work being 
indispensable to a healthy system of Education 
there are also regular lessons given in Wood Carv- 
ing or Carpentry and Drilling. Swimming is also 
taught. 

The School will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, 14th 
JANUARY, 

A detailed Prospectus on application. 

Bingfield. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
SOUTH MARINE TERRACE, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

Mrs. MARLES THOMAS, 

First-class Honours, Special Distinctions, Certifi- 

cates, Prizes and Medals have been gained in various 
Public Examinations. Scholarships at the Univer- 
sity Colleges have also been obtained from the 
School, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WAL- 
TON-CUM-FELIXSTOW, in connection 
with BESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, BRONDES- 
BURY, N.W. 
For particulars of either branch, address Prin- 
CIPALS, Bestreben. ; 


gO ie lace —FAIRFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


PRINCIPAL 


. PrinorrpaL—REV. D. DAVIS 
(Late Pastor of the Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton). 
Pupils prepared for the various Professional and 
University Examinations, 
Fees :—Day Pupils ... 2 to 3 guineas per term. 


Boarders ... 10 to 15 4 = 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CONAMUR, 
SANDGATE. 


Prinorpans :—Miss JARVIS (for 8 years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls), and Miss 
CLARA BERRY (late of Bolton High School and 
Bedales). 

Good house, with south aspect, on the sea wall. 

Reference is permitted to '[. Grosvenor LEg, 
Esq., Clent House, Clent, near Stourbridge; Miss 
Woop, B.Se., The Orchard, East Peckham, Kent, 
and others. 


EMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


The Trustees beg to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, the Gift, by an Anonymous Donor, of a 
valuable engraved PORTRAIT of the Rev, Dr, 
MARTINEAD. 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, 
Secretary. 


VC TRAMPS ABROAD. By MARK 
TWAIN. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘Mr, Albert Chevalier used to sing a song in 
which occurs a line, ‘‘ Laugh! I thought I should 
have died !”’ and that line might fairly be quoted in 
reply to any.question as to whether Mark Twain’s 
latest book was funny. All who appreciate 
humour or can enjoy laughter should make haste to 
procure ‘‘ More Tramps Abroad,” <A more effective 
remedy for the blues has not been offered in Eng- 
land for many a day.’ —Publishers’ Circular. 


OPULAR EDITION OF MARK 
TWAIN’S WORKS. 
In Uniform Style, mostly Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. each, 
Mark ‘Twain’s Choice{ The Stolen White Ele- 
Works. phant. 


Mark Twain’s Library of} Life on the Mississippi. 
Humour. The . Adventures of 
The Innocents Abroad. Huckleberry Finn. 
Roughing it; and The| The Gilded Age. 
Innocents at Home. A Yankee at the Court 
The Adventures of Tom| of King Arthur. 
Sawyer. The American Claimant. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. The £1,000,000 Bank- 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. Note, 
A Tramp Abroad. Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
The Prince and the 
Pauper. 


qs LITTLE WORLD. By DAVID 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s 
Coat.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘Honestly conceived, thoughtfully and even ten- 
derly worked out.’— Athencewn. 


Y the RISE of the RIVER. By 
AUSTIN CLARE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. : 


‘In the introduction to ‘“‘By the Rise of the 
River,” the author informs us that he has tried to 
do for South Tynedale what J. M. Barrie has done 
for ‘‘Thrums,” Tan Maclaren for ‘‘ Drumtochty,” 
and Jane Barlow for Ireland. That he possesses 
many of the requisite qualifications the stories in 
the volume before us prove abundantly.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Saar from the VELD. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by M. 
Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘An unusually strong volume of sport and ad- 
venture. — World, 


HE EXPRESS MESSENGER. By 
CY WARMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘It is not at all necessary to be an engineman in 
order to appreciate the singular fascination of these 
tales—some weird and horrible enough to challenge 
Poe, and some rude and strong and technical 
enough to rival Kipling’s,’—Morning Leader. 


ALL CAINE’S NOVELS.—LIBRARY 

EDITIONS of The DEEMSTER and The 

SHADOW of a CRIME, reset in new type, and 
bound uniform with ‘The Christian,’ 6s. each. 


HE THREE DISGRACHS, &c. By 
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